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Rubber Machinery—I 


Modern Equipment for Crude Rubber Cutting—Plasticating—Straining— 
Compounding and Mixing 


mark revival of industry, enterprising rubber manu- 

facturers have consolidated their plant organizations 
and plan for improved machinery to outclass distinctly com- 
petitors who may endeavor to operate with obsolescent or 
otherwise inadequate facilities. 

A survey of new manufacturing equipment that has become 
available in the past 5 or 10 years discloses much new and 
improved machinery, selections from which by any rubber 
manufacturer, according to his line, would give him out- 
standing advantages for quality, quantity, and economy of 
production. Although certain of this equipment is designed 
for large volume production, smaller manufacturers should 
familiarize themselves with its special functions and ad- 
vantages and utilize such improvements that will enhance 
economy of operation in the several departments of their 
plants, considering first equipment for crude rubber handling, 
compounding, and mixing. 

The unclean wild crude rubbers formerly depended upon 
necessitated a large investment in machinery and loft space 


rT ANTICIPATION of keener competition that will 


for properly washing and drying the material. Clean dry 
plantation rubber has displaced the former wild sorts, and 
with their abandonment the need of rubber washing auto- 
matically disappeared. Plantation rubber is now handled 
by more direct and efficient means than the wild sorts were 
in preparation for compounding and mixing. The prepara- 
tory operations on crude rubber are now reduced to cutting, 
plastication, and straining. 


Crude Rubber Bale Cutters 


Plantation sheets are so solidly compacted in the bale that 
a power cutter of some sort is required to section them 
speedily. Bales not too consolidated are separated by using 
hooks, or the bales are placed on a closed 2-roll mill which 
gradually shreds them. Although these methods are not 
economical, they are still used frequently. 

The band-saw and hack-saw machines were among the 
earliest tvpes of bale cutters. In each of these the blades 
have knife edges in- 
stead of ‘saw-teeth. 


























(A) Peerless 
Fig. 1. 


(B) Farrel 
Rubber Bale Cutters 
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(C) Black Rock (D) Southwark 
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r.p.m., alternating current 
motor. The motor control 
provides a push button to 
start the ram on its forward 


stroke, automatic reversal 
upon completion of the for- 
ward stroke and automatic 


stopping at the end of the 
return stroke, completing the 
cycle of operation. 

The cutting head has 10 
knives arranged in a basket- 
like form, radiating from the 








(A) Gordon 


The band-saw type of bale cutter is 
not commercially available although 
utilized in occasional factories. The 
hack-saw type, however, Figure 1 A, is 
quite generally used. Portable, it 1s 
operated by direct connected motor or 
belt drive and special gearing tor 
actuating the cutting blade, which 
reciprocates in a guide. A spiked vise 
holds the block of rubber while a 
film of water is distributed to all parts 
of the blade to facilitate cutting. This 
machine requires only 3 h.p. for opera- 


tion at 150 strokes a minute. The 
blade is fed downward !4-inch per 
stroke. The capacity is 60,000 to 
75,000 pounds of _ baled 
smoked sheets cut by 2 un- 
skilled laborers in 10 hours, 


according to thickness of 
slicing. 

The bale cutter, Figure 1! 
B, is essentially an hydraulic 
press in a horizontal instead 
of vertical position. The mov- 
head is designed with 
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B) Royle 

















central cone to the steel 
frame in which the outer 
ends of the knives are 
secured. Thus the bale 


comes into contact with the 
outer ends of the knives first; the effect 
is a stretching and_ slicing action 
which greatly facilitates cutting, and 
permitting the use of low pressure 
with comparatively little power. 
Rubber bales may be charged into 
the machine from the top or from 
either side, whichever may be most 
convenient. The cutter makes a com- 
plete cycle in one minute so that if 
material handling conditions, before 
and after cutting, are favorable, the 
production could be 50 to 60. bales 
per hour. 
The cutter shown in Figure 1 C 
comprises a pair of vertical housings 
mounted on a base and con- 








a 


nected at the top with a cross- 
member supporting a vertical 
air cylinder and piston. The 
latter is actuated by air pres- 
sure from a compressor. The 
cutting knife is full width of 
the space between guides, and 
its movements are controlled 
by a 2-way valve which ad- 
mits air pressure to the piston 
by a trigger-like action. Pres- 
sure of 100 pounds per 





ing 

deep slots into which the 
knives enter as the forward 
stroke is completed. The 


cutting head is made up of a 
cast steel outer frame holding 
10 knives radiating from a 
central cone. Four large steel tie rods 


the cutting head and cylinder. The operating medium is oil, 
supplied to the hydraulic cylinder under pressure by a ball 
bearing, gear impelled pump driven by a 15 h.p., 1,200 





(A) Richardson 
Fig. 3. 


«(D) 


Fig. 2. Extrusion 
fitted with nuts join 


un 


Compounding Equipment 


Adamson 


Plasticators 


it has 





(B) Standard Conveyer 


square inch is required to 
slice through a bale of the 
highest grade of crude rubber, 


which may be reduced to slices 2 inches thick at the rate of 
15 to 20 seconds per cut. 
been designed and will replace compressed air 
power in the improved type of this machine. 


A self-contained hydraulic power 


Figure 1 D_ illus- 
trates an hydraulic 
guillotine type shear 
for cutting rubber bales 
of all grades. The de- 
sign of the knife is 
such that a clean cut is 
always made. The 
hydraulic cylinder 
actuating the knife is 
at the top, supported 
on 2 substantial side 
housings, and is oper- 
ated by a 3-way valve. 
The bottom of the 
plunger is under con- 
stant pressure which 


Seo 
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returns the knife to the upper 
position after a slice has been 
made. The valves are so arranged 
that when the plunger reaches the 
ends of the stroke, a cushioning 
effect prevents direct contact be- 
tween cylinder heads and piston. A 
hold-down device fitted with special 
prongs works in conjunction with 
the knife. 

The bale is fed under the shear 
by a horizontal hydraulic plunger. 
This feed ram is provided with 














prongs which grip the last slice 


(A) Farrel (B) Adamson 








FLOOR LINE 























(C) Thropp 
Fig. 4. 


of the bale and prevent its being pulled away. The machine 
will slice bales 18 by 18 by 24 inches at the rate of 6 slices 
per minute of thicknesses suitable for feeding into mix- 
ing mill rolls. The shear will cut slices 1% inches wide 
and upward. 

Extrusion Plasticators 


Sliced rubber is broken down, that is to say, plasticated 
or softened properly to receive compounding materials in 
intimate mixture. Plastication may be done on the ordinary 
2-roll rubber mill or by special machines designed for warm- 
ing and extruding the softened gum. A machine designed 
to do this work on a very large scale is the Gordon, pic- 
tured in Figure 2 A, known as a 20-inch straight line 2-stage 
plasticator. It is a mammoth masticating and extruding 
machine capable of receiving a whole bale of rubber at 
once and producing from 5,500 to 8,500 pounds of “first 
pass” smoked sheets per hour according to the outlet setting. 

A bale of rubber, put into the machine by the mechanical 
means shown in the il- 


(D) National Erie 


2-Roll Mills Equipped with Safety Stops 


take the rubber out of the groove and lift it into the second 
stage at a pressure of upwards of 1,000 pounds a square 
inch. At this point a 2-thread forcing screw boosts the 
pressure to a maximum of 2,500 pounds a square inch and 
forces the rubber through the kneading head where the final 
work of plastication is accomplished. 

Other extrusion machines adapted for the plastication of 
crude rubber are those built for straining the gum through 
perforations. This type not only softens the rubber readily, 
but effectively takes out of it all bits of wood from the 
shipping cases and other contaminating solid matter. 

The latest development in extruding machines for large 
volume straining of crude rubber, rubber mixings, and re- 
claimed rubber is shown in Figure 2 B. This is a geared 
straining machine embodying the following improved features 
enhancing its capacity enormously and decreasing the unit 
cost of production. 

Its rugged steel strainer head of labor saving hinged pat- 
tern permits quick access to the interior, greatly simplifying 





lustration, is pressed 
down upon the screw 
with sufficient force 
to enable the latter to 
bite off chunks of such 
size as it can push for- 
ward into the first 
stage. There the rub- 
ber is passed over the 
rounded tops of the 
triple-thread screw 
again and again until 
it reaches a wide groove 
at the end of this screw. 
Very little forward 
pressure is generated 
up to this point, but 2 
plows of special shape 


(A) Westinghouse 
Fig. 5. 











(B) Cutler-Hammer 


Mills with Dynamic Clutch Brakes 
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(A) Farrel 
Fig. 6. 


cleaning and screen changing. The exclusive features of 
this head induce direct, straight-away delivery from the 
screen-backed perforated plate without useless churning of 
the rubber. 

The power operated stock cut-off ring at front of the head 
has start and stop clutch control. The self-feeding hopper 
is designed for continuous automatic intake from the warm- 
ing mill. 

The stock screw gives rapid, powerful delivery. It is 
8\% inches in diameter, 


(B) Welton 





(C) De Mattia 


Mill Mixing Aprons and Knife 


driven. The cutting knife extends the full length of the 
strainer head or basket and during its travel around the 
latter severs the issuing stock so that it can fall in sheet 
form to any convenient receptacle for easy handling, or on 
to a conveyer belt, thus eliminating hand labor in cutting 
off the stock. 

The strainer, illustrated in Figure 2 D, is a 10-inch 
machine of unusual size. It is completely ball and roller 
bearing equipped. It has force feed oiling system, cast steel 

jacketed worm, herring- 





milled from forged steel bone gear drive, and 
and internally water forged steel __ strainer 
cooled. The machine is head. The strained gum 
equipped with Timken is discharged through 
roller thrust bearings the perforated cylin- 
both rear and radial. drical head, the walls 
There is a positive oil of which support the 
seal between gear case wire straining gauze. 





and cylinder to protect 
the stock in 

The compound drive 
of 125 h.p. is through 
massive helical tooth 
steel gears and pinions. 


process. 





The machine has a 
simple and dependable 
4-speed feature, and the 
stock temperature can 
be kept at a minimum 
when the strainer is ex- 








All shafts are Timken 
equipped. 

Lubrication is auto- 
matic by oil continuously supplied to the entire driving 
mechanism. 

The estimated capacity of this machine is 2,000 pounds of 
plasticated plantation rubber per hour. Its weight is ap- 
proximately 14,000 pounds, and its height 68 inches from 
floor to the top of the gear case. 

In the design of the strainer, Figure 2 C, special attention 
has been given to the reduction of heat by efficient methods 
of applying cooling water at the critical points. Free use 
has been made of anti-friction radial and thrust bearings of 
unusual size and ratings, wherever practicable. Removal 
of the screw is possible without disturbing the driving spindle 
or gearing and facilitates cleaning and maintenance. Provi- 
sion is also made for inspection and cleaning out at the back 
end of the screw. The roller feed is an important design 
element in the machine’s exceptional performance. 

The strainer head usually supplied for 6-inch machines 
and smaller is the straight delivery type, having a heat 
treated steel backing plate supporting the screening surface 
the full diameter of the cylinder. A ring nut is provided 
for holding the plate and screens and permits easy removal 
for change of screens. On the 8-inch and larger sizes the 
strainer head is of the side delivery or basket type, with 
improved method of engagement with the end of the cylinder 
so that it is unnecessary to move the clamping nuts any 
great distance to permit the removal of the strainer. 

The strainer cut-off knife, part of the side delivery strainer 
mechanism, is an exclusive patented feature and is power 


Fig. 7. 


Banbury 


truding at highest speed. 
In design and perform- 
ance these machines 
have a high rating. The most popular sizes for crude 
rubber straining are the $- and 10-inch machines. 


Mixer 


Compounding Equipment 


Second-story storage bins for dry compounding powders 
are in common use because of their convenience for the rapid 
and clean handling of powdered ingredients from their 
original packages, and their ease of access for batch weighing 
out of separate discharge gates. Figure 3 A shows a group 
of bin outlets and the means of rapidly weighing the in- 
dividual powders they deliver. These storage sheet metal 
bins and chutes are so placed that their contents will pass 
out freely at the leakproof end gates. The bins require no 
poke rods, vibrators, hammer pounding on their sides to 
start the contents flowing when the gates are opened. An air 
line extends up into each bin along its sloping bottom. 
Only an occasional puff of air is needed to make the ma- 
terial flow freely. 

The gate at the bottom of each bin is of swinging type 
with a stop plate. Along the 4 sides at the bottom of the 
chute a heavy duty bristle brush with reenforcement is fitted 
in place. Swinging the gate open permits flow of the 
material through the center of the chute only. When a gate 
is closed, brushes sweep across its blade, cutting off the flow 
instantly effecting an absolutely dust-tight joint. 

In the bin-arrangement pictured in Figure 3 A weighing 
facilities are also shown. These consist of a no spring type 
dial scale for quick and easy reading. The scale is mounted 
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on an electric motor truck on which the scale man stands 
as he moves the truck along its tract, stopping it opposite 
the appropriate bin outlets, from which he draws the powder 
into a batch box set on the scale platform. 

The transfer of the filled tote boxes from compounding to 
mixing room is expeditiously done by some power conveyer 
means, an example of which is shown in Figure 3 B. This 
is a roller gravity system, along which the boxes can be 
pushed by hand on level grades and descend by gravity on 
straight or spiral inclines. 


2-Roll Mills with Safety Stops 


No outstanding changes in design of 2-roll rubber mills 
have been made in many years. However the modern 2-roll 
mill is improved in several respects, mainly by minor details 
such as cut gears, oiltight guards, and open discharge fun- 
nels for applying cooling water to the interior of the rolls 
instead of through stuffing boxes. The 84-inch roll mill 
unit, Figure 4 A, embodies’ these improvements. Cool water 
delivery pipes discharge through holes bored on the upper 
surface of the pipes. The holes are staggered to cover as 
much roll surface as possible, care being taken not to have 
the total area in the holes greater than the capacity of the 
pipes. 

Figure 4 B represents an individual motor driven mixing 
mill in the design of which particular attention has been 
given to such important features as surface speed of each 
roll and coring the inside of the roll with reference to the 
thickness of the shell. 

The frames are exceptionally heavy, fitted with separate 
nut and screw, and end caps with 2 heavy steel bolts passing 
through the frames. The 6- by 16-inch screws are fitted 
in the frames, which are arranged at their foot for a heavy 
dowel-pin that goes through the frame in the bedplate for 
making rigid construction so the frame cannot move. The 
guarding and stopping mechanism fulfills the safety code 
requirements of Labor Department and insurance companies. 

Another heavy duty mill with rolls 20- and 22-inch by 
60-inch is shown in Figure 4 C. This size is one of a com- 
plete line of mills for the rubber industry. Some of the 
features of these mills include removable bolts instead of 
studs for attaching the frames to the pedestal base plate, 
tool steel adjusting screws, grease type pillow blocks, semi- 
steel housings, and gears. 

Figure 4 D represents a special heavy duty mixing mill 
with 2 rolls, each being 22 inches in diameter by 68 inches 
face. The outstanding feature of this mill is its equipment 
with a handwheel means for roll adjustment. 


Dynamic Clutch Brakes 


All in-running mill rolls require dependable safety stop 
devices for emergency use. An approved device has a switch 
which cannot be reset accidentally, but which, interrupted, 
disconnects the source of power. Magnetic clutches were 
formerly used almost exclusively, but in late years synchro- 
nous motors with dynamic braking have been used with 
gratifying results. 

The rubber mill, Figure 5 A, is operated by a synchronous 
motor controlled by a full voltage starter which embodies 
a dynamic braking contractor for bringing the motor to a 
quick stop in case of accident. In an emergency the operator 
trips a safety switch that stops the motor in less than one 
second with only a few inches of travel of the surface of 
the roll. ‘ 

A cradle type safety switch is shown in Figure 5 B, in- 
stalled on a rubber mill used in connection with a magnetic 
clutch brake. 

This safety device is a small enclosed drum switch with 
its operating shaft designed for direct connection to the 
supporting shaft of the cradle arranged over the mill rolls. 
It has double-pole, double-break contacts, held closed when 
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the cradle is in a horizontal position. A very slight move- 
ment of the cradle in either direction opens the contacts and 
causes stopping of the rolls. 

The safety cradle switch is interlocked with the motor 
starter and the main motor circuit switch. When the motor 
is shut down, the circuit to the clutch is open and cannot be 
closed until after the motor is again running at normal speed. 


Mill Mixing Aids 


Mixing aprons are frequently installed as mixing aids 
where a large volume of loose powders is to be incorporated 
in rubber. ‘The apron, Figure 6 A, is an endless rubber belt, 
the preferred type having a series of central guiding lugs 
vulcanized in position, which engage with the rollers and 
guide the apron by allowing it to expand in either direction 
from the center. These mixing aprons reduce compound- 
ing costs appreciably, as it is frequently possible for an 
operator to run 2 mills equipped with aprons, and in any 
event, since the loose powders which do not immediately 
mass into the rubber are brought up more quickly and con- 
tinuously than can be done by a hand scoop, the compound- 
ing time is thereby diminished. 

A mill apron is particularly advantageous where batches 
of the same color and composition are regularly mixed. Apron 
mixing is disadvantageous where batches of different colors 
are mixed because of the necessity of thoroughly cleaning 
the apron to preserve the separate colors. a “ 

The mechanism shown mounted over a mixing mill in 
Figure 6 C will automatically at predetermined intervals cut 
the blanket of rubber beginning at one end of the front roll 
and reciprocate back and forth, causing the rubber to erind 
through uniformly in predetermined time cycles and thus 
insure uniformity in the desired plasticity. — 

The equipment comprises a traveling head, electric 
motor and drive, vertically reciprocating knife, start and 
stop lever, time cycle control, electric switch, valve for the 
air-cylinder operation of the knife, and a signal light. This 
combination gives complete automatic control of the ap- 
paratus for plasticating or mixing rubber where high degree 
of uniformity is required. . . 

Enclosed Mixer 

; The Banbury mixer is a highly efficient machine designed 
for quality production at reduced cost and elimination of 
the personal element to secure uniform results. Essentially 
this mixer consists of an enclosed trough in which operate 
mixing rotors or blades, a hopper superstructure into which 
the materials are fed, and a discharge door at the bottom. 
It is built in several sizes to mix stocks in batches from 
100 to 1,000 pounds of 1.50 gravity. 

The high machine illustrated in Figure 7 is the latest 
design of these mixers. It weighs nearly 100 tons and is 
driven by 500 h.p. motor. 

Some common uses of the Banbury mixer are to (1) break 
down crude rubber to any degree of softness; (2) mix rubber 
with compounding powders; (3) warm up cold mixed stock 
preparatory to feeding it to calender or tubing machine; 
(4) mass and blend and compound reclaimed rubber; and 
(5) grind up lumps of friction stock, rag stock, waste fabrics, 
etc. All materials are charged into the feeding hopper while 
the machine is running, and the mixing is done automati- 
cally and entirely within the machine. A telechron timer 
with instruction chart flashes signal lamps at any selected 
stage of the mixing cycle, and a recording thermometer 
records the time and temperature of the day’s run. 

In discharging, the mixing chamber and the door are com- 
pletely self-cleaning, thus preventing delays in loading sub- 
sequent batches. The discharged mixing drops into a sheet- 
ing mill located directly under the mixer or is passed on to 
one by a short flight conveyer. 

(To be continued) 
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Odorants in Rubber 


Eliminating the Odor in Rubber Goods 


M. Arthur Foley 





HE odor of rubber goods has 


them by air current, the best neutral- 


long been an obstacle to the ODORANTS izer is another volatile odor. He also 
rubber clothing manufacturer Boilin Cost states that in many cases chemical 

and to the manufacturer of molded —_ Point oF. navi. combinations take place between dif- 
materials. Various aromatic chem- Terpineol 423.8 $0.50 ferent odorous bodies, and new odor- 
icals have been tried in the attempt Linalool 383.0 5.00 ous compounds are formed. Then 
to disguise rubber odors; among the  Citronellol 431.0 4.50 the possibility exists that 2 odors 
most important are methyl salicylate — 355.0 1.45 may chemically react with the produc- 
(synthetic oil of wintergreen ) | and p+ iene Aliichyde a. ane tion of a new compound. ; 
benzaldehyde (synthetic oil of al-  Benzilidene Acetone 503.6 3.25 There are 2 possible methods of 
monds). Neither of these 2 have Ethyl Butyrate 250.3 1.35 attacking the odorant problem: first, 
been successful because the aromatic Linalyl Acetate 428.0 5.00 to take a substance with a strong 
odor faded during vulcanization. = aes re 4 odor which could be used in small 
Small amounts were used, however, Indol 489.2 48.00 mounts such that its odor would not 
and this may have been the reason Nitrobenzene 411.8 0.25 disappear in the cure; or second, to 
for their failure. Brannt’ says that Coumarin 575.0 4.00 take a weak smelling one and use it 
all articles manufactured from vul- Ginger 471.2 18.75 in large amounts. Both methods 

- ccna Me Nutmeg 313.6 4.00 : ; ; 

canized rubber possess a disagreeable J avender 334.4 3.00 Would produce a batch that would 
odor, perceptible even after the arti- Peppermint 375.8 8.00 be somewhat satisfactory as far as 
cles have been in use for months. As Spearmint 365.0 8.80 odor is concerned. It is essential that 
Pine Tar 433.4 2.40 all odorants have 5 properties, which 


this odor is often very repugnant to 


are high boiling point, low degree of 





some persons who will not use rubber 
articles for this reason, it becomes a 
matter of importance to remove this objection, especially with 
articles intended for personal use. 

The literature tells us very littie of attempts to odorize 
rubber, and rubber chemists have not tried to develop this 
field. A few efforts at odorizing rubber are cited by Pearson’, 
who says that it must not be imagined that the use of 
sandalwood, mint leaves, marshmallow root, orris root, 
sassafras, and other sweet smelling ingredients are unworthy 
of mention to those who make ordinary cheap mechanical 
goods, for certain of these ingredients are used today in 
mechanical mixtures to overcome rubber odors. Essential 
oils and gums have been used for the same purpose. 

The possibility of using essential oils is great, but cheap 
substances are needed to keep the cost of the finished material 
down to normal. The purpose of this article is to clear 
the way for industrial disguising of the odor of rubber 
goods, and the results will need further research to deter- 
mine their value to the industrial world. There has never 
been devised any set formula for the addition of odorants 
to rubber, and much experimentation will be needed to ob- 
tain a set value for the addition of oils to various batches. 
We already know that types of leather gloves have been 
soaked in odorants to attain a distinctive scent. An article 
in a current journal’ states that chemistry has given what 
may become a vital force for building customer and worker 
satisfaction in synthetic odors. 

One can easily understand that the odor of rubber with 
the addition of accelerators and antioxidants is disagreeable 
to most persons. The aniline derivatives and higher and 
complicated amines used all add to the disagreeable odor. 

Piesse*, an old English chemist, states that when there 
are disagreeable odors, and it is impossible to get rid of 


1W. T. Brannt, ‘India Rubber,” 144 (1900). 
*H. C. Pearson, “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients,” 85-86 
(1920) 


*Piesse, “Art of Perfumery,” 52 (1892). 


volatility, strong odor, no reaction 
with compounding agents, and low cost. 

The high boiling point and low degree of volatility will 
perhaps be combined in the single term: vapor pressure. 
High boiling points are necessary in order that the odorant 
will not disappear in cure. The author’s work has been in 
clothing compounds, where the cure never exceeds 300° F., 
and probably the average would be around 275° F. This 
would mean that a boiling point around 280° F. would 
produce a good odor after cure. The odorants must not 
react with the accelerators or antioxidants as far as vul- 
canization is concerned; however their reaction to form a 
more pleasing odor is welcomed. 

Odorants may be selected from one of 7 organic groups: 
alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, esters, phenols, imides, or mis- 
cellaneous compounds. The author chose as odorants 
linalool, terpineol, and citronellol from the alcohols; ben- 
zaldehyde, vanillin, and cinnamy] aldehyde from the alde- 
hydes; benzylidene acetone from the ketones; ethyl butyrate, 
linalyl acetate, and methyl salicylate from the esters; 
eugenol from the phenols; indol from the imides; and nitro- 
benzene and coumarin from the miscellaneous group. The 
essential oils selected were ginger, nutmeg, lavender, pepper- 
mint, spearmint, and pine tar. 

In the author’s experimentation 2 batches were run for 
each odorant of the general formula: 


MER swig veined su iriae bi Gee Reem ex 48 4s ase 100 
Ee rare wry ete ee het ree 40 
CM RMIE 5h kp cis oir so aca pa NS oy 50-89 :4-6 4 0746 oes 8 8 8 
EEN. (ows seu icls ab hols OMAR s hase Aw eNOS ese ais 1 
RE Sones eae c oye sen ees Goshen Se ree Tihs 1 
SPE oo cow a bie Sooo We tears ON BURG ASG ae ee ous — .616 


In the second batch the amount of odorant was raised to 
232. The accelerator was tetramethyl-thiuram mono- 
sulphide, and the cure was carried out in a dry heat oven 
at the regular curing range for clothing stocks. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Coagulation of Latex 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


coagulate within a few hours. The mechanism of 

this coagulation is not yet thoroughly understood. 
Several theories have been advanced to explain it. Some 
investigators attribute it to an enzyme, others to changes in 
the protein contained in the latex. Another view is that 
the resins or free resin acids are responsible. The literature 
on this subject is voluminous.” 

In utilizing latex for industrial purposes it is often neces- 
sary to coagulate the rubber by adding some compound 
rather than relying upon spontaneous coagulation. The 
most common coagulant used is acetic acid. Many other 
organic acids such as formic, citric, oxalic, lactic, tartaric, 
have also been used. Mineral acids, such as hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, hydrofluoric, hydrofluosilicic acid, are effective 
coagulants. Carbon dioxide also acts as a coagulant. 
Metallic salts, as calcium chloride, sodium phosphate, 
sodium bisulphate, sodium silico-fluoride, coagulate latex. 

The following abstracts give a survey of United States 
patents which specifically describe the methods and special 
apparatus for coagulating latex. 

1. Coutinho, 531,781, Jan. 1, 1895. A machine for 
coagulating latex consists of a rotatable drum having a re- 
movable head. An inlet and discharge pipe is provided in 
the ends of the drum. A fire pot having a pipe with an 
upturned end is connected with one end of the drum to 
supply the heat and gases which act on the latex. 

2. Leao, 532,975, Jan. 22, 1895. An apparatus is de- 
scribed for forcing carbon dioxide gas through latex to 
coagulate it. 

3. Danin, 765,167, July 19, 1904. The invention con- 
sists of a cylinder with open ends rotatably mounted in a 
suitable frame and a pipe extending from outside into the 
cylinder, having at one end a flaring discharge orifice and 
at the other a funnel for collecting the smoke of the burn- 
ing combustibles. In using the apparatus the latex is 
poured into the cylinder which is then rotated. The latex 
spreads over the inner wall and is carried past the discharge 
end of the smoke conduit, where it is acted on by the hot 
smoke. The amount of treatment given is, of course, de- 
termined by the operator, who is guided by the color and 
density of the smoke used, the nature of the latex, the rapid- 
ity with which the drum is rotated, etc. 

4. Morisse, 859,611, July 9, 1907. A process for 
directly utilizing latex consists in pouring the juices into 
molds and then coagulating them by a solution of beech 
creosote 2.50 gr., guaiacol 0.50 gr., alcohol at 90° 50.00 gr. 
Commercial sulphuric acid is added to this solution, 25 
grams per liter of water, for example. On an average, 150 
grams approximately of this solution sufficiently coagulate 
and render antiseptic one liter of the latex. 

5. Molina, 914,156, Mar. 2, 1909. An apparatus for 
coagulating rubber includes a smoke chamber, a rotatable 
drum within it, a fire chamber, and means for purifying 
and cooling the smoke passing from the fire chamber to the 
smoke chamber. 


Pec: latex, when exposed to air, will spontaneously 





1Received from author May 26, 1932. 

2See Hauser, ‘Latex,’ Chemical Catalog, 1930, pp. 88-92. Bedford and 
Winkelmann, “Systematic Survey of Rubber Chemistry,’ Chemical Catalog, 
1923, pp. 295-301. 


6. Sandmann, 935,414, Sept. 28, 1909. Latex is mixed 
with a very dilute solution of hydrofluoric acid about 4%, 
and the mixture thoroughly stirred. After standing for 
some hours the rubber separates on the surface in a layer; 
while the fermented substances remain in solution in the 
liquid. This layer of rubber may be easily removed from 
the liquid. The rubber is then placed into a press, and 
the mixture contained therein squeezed out, although be- 
fore this squeezing is done the rubber may be washed, if 
desired. ‘The rubber is then ready for shipment. Instead 
of hydrofluoric acid almost any fluorin compound can be 
used, as, for example, silico-fluoric acid; 5 cubic centi- 
meters of a 10% solution of silico-fluoric acid are added 
to a liter of crude sap, producing the separation referred 
to above. Similarly, potassium fluoride, or sodium fluoride, 
or acid salts thereof, or silicic fluoric acid salts, as for 
example, silicic fluoride of sodium, potassium or zinc can 
be used. 

7. Derry, 1,030,651, June 25, 1912. An apparatus for 
curing latex wherein it is exposed in a thin film to the 
action of smoke, has a heating and a smoke chamber or a 
heating chamber containing smoke, a supply of latex out- 
side the heating and smoke chambers, and an endless flex- 
ible band conveying a thin film of material into the cham- 
bers. The parts of the apparatus are so arranged that the 
band continually removes the surface layer of latex out of 
the supply vessel into which the band dips. 

8. Norzagaray, 1,164,850, Dec. 21, 1915. An apparatus 
for coagulating latex by smoke consists of a series of ver- 
tically arranged rollers in a smoke chamber over which the 
latex is poured and scraped off to the successive lower rollers 
until it is fully coagulated. 

9. Davidson, 1,189,351, July 4, 1916. Latex is coagu- 
lated in this apparatus by adding dilute acid or other coag- 
ulant. The latex is caused to flow to and fro in an oscil- 
lating receptacle or cradle with an approximately central 
opening in its top adapted to permit the coagulant ta be 
added gradually during the oscillating movement. 

10. Slocum, 1,259,793, Mar. 19, 1918. Latex is coagu- 
lated by adding a solution of 0.2% beta-naphthol, based on 
the weight of the latex. Upon adding this material to the 
latex, an insoluble material is formed which appears to 
be a compound or some other association of nitrogenous 
material and beta-naphthol. It has been found that the 
coagulum produced by this treatment possesses excellent 
characteristics in that it is free from slime, and the nitro- 
genous constituents are thoroughly disseminated throughout 
the mass. A general improvement of the physical charac- 
teristics of the coagulum has also been observed. Such 
coagulum has also been found to dry rapidly and to offer 
substantially no attraction to bacteria, vermin, etc. 

11. Slocum, 1,268,638, June 4, 1918. The process 
comprises coagulating latex and shaping it during coagula- 
tion as a continuous strip, in a closed chamber having a 
spiral partition. The coagulum resulting from the process 
appears as an easily handleable continuous strip which lies 
in the tank upon removal of the spiral partition as a lami- 
nated roll constituting a mass substantially solid along both 
axes. The coagulum in view of the pressure exerted thereon 
is also dense and finely grained. 
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12. Slocum. 1,268,639, June 4, 1918. In carrying out 
the process 100 parts by weight of latex are mixed with 
approximately 4% of a suspension containing the enzyme 
coagulose derived from the seeds, growing shoots, leaves, 
or other parts of Hevea Brasiliensis. The suspension 1s 
stirred into the mass by suitable devices. A reaction ensues, 
and a firm coagulum results in 25 minutes. Prior to or 
during coagulation, or at any desired time before vulcaniza- 
tion, sulphur or other desired vulcanizing agent may be 
added to the mass. 

13. Slocum, 1,332,925, Mar. 9, 1920. The invention 
consists in confining latex adapted to expand upon coagula- 
tion in a special container preventing the flow thereof in 
the chamber during transportation, coagulating the latex 
while subjecting it to pressure developed through resistance 
of the walls of the container to the expansive force of 
coagulation, and adding a vulcanizing agent thereto. A 
fixed quantity of antiseptic material, preferably one or more 
of the following materials, is added to the latex to prevent 
the action of bacteria, etc.: 0.2% beta-naphthol, 0.1% 
sodium fluoride, 0.5% pine tar creosote dissolved in sodium 
cresylate solution, 0.1% hexamethylenetetramine. The 
quantities are based on the weight of the latex taken. When 
thus made antiseptic, the latex may he coagulated by adding 
an artificial coagulant, or natural coagulation may be allowed 
to take place. Where artificial coagulation is carried on, 
acetic acid is added to the latex in the transport can, besides 
the antiseptic. The cover is then placed on the can with 
its pyramid shaped portion projecting into the interior and 
clamped by hooks. The depth of this pyramid is approxi- 
mately 124 times the distance of the surface of the latex 
from the upper edge of the can. The expansion of latex, 
when antiseptics are not combined therewith, may vary from 
40% to 100% of the original volume of the latex. Ordi- 
narily expansion is approximately 50% of the volume. The 
expansion of latex having an antiseptic mixed therewith, 
although it may be as low as 4% where sodium fluoride 
and hexamethylenetetramine are employed, is usually con- 
siderable. 

14. Davidson, 1,380,640, June 7, 1921. Latex is first 
treated as soon as practicable after tapping with a dilute 
aqueous solution of alkalized phenol (See U. S. patents 
1,145,352 and 1,146,851) to preserve the latex in a fluid 
and sound condition for any required length of time prior 
to coagulation; second, adding thereto a dilute solution of 
a suitable acid in sufficient quantity to neutralize the alkalin- 
ity of the preservative treatment and acidify the latex, where- 
by nascent phenol is liberated, and energetic coagulation of 
the contained rubber in the latex occurs, the bulk of the 
impurities originally contained in the latex remaining in 
solution in mother liquor; and third, subjecting the coag- 
ulum of rubber thus obtained to a mechanical dehydrating 
treatment by the apparatus described in U. S. patent 
1,189,351. 

15. Davidson, 1,381,455, June 14, 1921. Latex pre- 
served with an alkalized phenol or phenoloid in accordance 
with U. S. patents 1,145,352 and 1,146,851, is coagulated 
with a fluid prepared as follows. To 100 parts by measure 
of water add 1 part by weight of sulphate of magnesia, 
which readily dissolves therein, and also 11% to 2 parts by 
measure of ordinary commercial sulphuric acid, or, alterna- 
tively, 3 to 4 parts of pyroligneous acid. The acidified 
aqueous solution thus prepared, whether it be solidified 
with sulphuric or pyroligneous acid, constitutes a coagulat- 
ing fluid, a sufficient quantity of which, when added to the 
latex, causes a vigorous and complete coagulation of the 
contained rubber, together with a satisfactory separation 
therefrom of the mother liquor, and its contained impurities, 
which still remain dissolved therein. 

16. Meyeringh, 1,559,343, Oct. 27, 1925. This patent 
describes a process for producing rubber dved throughout, 
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comprising treating coagulated latex in sheet form with a 
solution of coloring matter. The solvent in the coloring 
matter solution is capable of penetrating into and through- 
out the rubber treated. The raw rubber is treated with 
sulphur, and the resulting product is vulcanized with actinic 
rays. 

17. Cohen, 1,610,226, Dec. 14, 1926. A process for 
manufacturing dry, well preserved rubber from latex, com- 
prises preparing a colloidal suspension of lamp black in a 
solution of soap, heating the suspension to a moderate tem- 
perature, mixing it with latex while agitating and main- 
taining a sufficient temperature to volatilize any volatile 
anti-coagulants, and then coagulating the mixture with 
alum. ‘The following details are given. The latex is diluted 
with pure water, which should contain as little lime as 
possible, and filtered through cloth or gauze. A dispersion 
or suspension of colloidal carbon is made in a boiler by 
combining well purified carbon with a dilute solution of 
an ammoniacal or other alkaline fatty acid. The whole is 
intimately mixed and heated to about 50° C.; then the 
diluted latex is added slowly to it, the temperature being 
raised to about 70° C. This temperature is maintained with 
continuous agitation for a considerable time. If chemicals 
such as ammonia were originally added for preserving the 
fluidity of the latex, the elevated temperature should be 
maintained until the ammonia or other preservative has 
been distilled off. Meanwhile in a separate vat is prepared 
a solution of a substance capable of coagulating the alka- 
line fatty acid latex compound, such as a sulphate, for in- 
stance alum. When the coagulating substance has been 
added in the required proportion, and coagulation has 
taken place, the coagulum is washed with a large quantity 
of water and put on a gauze, cloth, or sieve where the ad- 
hering moisture drips off, after which it is rolled by 2 
wooden or rubber rollers into the form of sheets that are 
dried and are then fit for the market. 

18. Endres, 1,652,141, Dec. 6, 1927. <A concentrated 
solution of sodium sulphate is mixed with a concentrated 
solution of barium chloride, and the mixture agitated for 
a few minutes in a colloidal mill. An excess of barium 
chloride is used as a peptizing agent to create a finely di- 
vided precipitate that is well dispersed and further acts as 
a rubber coagulant. Latex is then added to the mixture 
during agitation to give complete dispersion of the barium 
sulphate in the rubber. The precipitated material is re- 
moved by decantation. Other materials that may be used 
are ferric oxide with which the peptizing agent and rubber 
coagulant is ferric chloride, antimony sulphide with anti- 
mony chloride, calcium carbonate, calcium sulphate, mag- 
nesium carbonate, or lithopone. (To be concluded) 





Caoutehoue Lacquers 


THE invention here refered to! consists in the discovery 
that vulcanization for producing caoutchouc lacquers 
instead of sulphur, suitable nitro-compounds may be used, 
e. g. symmetric trinitrobenzol, various trinitrophenols, etc.— 
well known vulcanization accelerators can also be added. 
These caoutchouc lacquers have a higher concentration 
than rubber varnishes vulcanized with sulphur and also 
have an agreeable odor. As dispersion media, both satur- 
ated as well as unsaturated hydrocarbons, further terpenes, 
and preferably mixtures of various hydrocarbons can be 
used. Especially good lacquers and varnishes are obtained, 
if polymerizable or polmerized vinyl- or acrylic acid ester 
compounds, or similar substances are added to the caout- 
chouc, because thereby aging phenomena are prevented; 
while quality, hardness and solidity are varied or improved 
at will. 


U0. S. Patent No. 1.900,663, Mar. 7, 1983. 
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Railway Rubber Goods 


Classified Material Expenditures—Specification for Rubber Goods—Comparison of 


Specification Types—List and Details of Rubber Goods—Important 


Future Railway Uses of Rubber 


Webster Norris 


The following concludes the article on rubber goods for 


railroads, begun in our May issue. 
A are quoted here because of their utility, in de- 
@ termining the service value of steam hose for gen- 

eral industrial uses. 
Digester Test. The specimen shall be surrounded by dry 


Specification Steaming Tests 


R. A. specification steaming tests' for heating hose 


saturated steam for 48 hours continuously at a pressure of 
45 pounds, with a variation of 3 pounds either way. The 
sample shall be of such length that the test specimens used 
for friction, tensile strength, and stretch tests shall not be 
An examination of the 


closer to the end than 2 inches. 


section of the hose after be- 
ing subjected to the heat of 
the steam will be made im- 
mediately after the removal 
from the digester and shall 
disclose no blistering of in- 
ner tube or cover or loosen- 
ing of the tube or cover from 
the fabric. After removal 
from the digester the hose 
shall be permitted to rest not 
less than 12 or more than 18 
hours before testing. How- 
ever, if the sample is other- 
wise perfect and the fabric 
is water logged due to im- 
proper steaming conditions, 
thereby causing a failure of 
the friction test, it will be 
necessary to repeat the di- 
gester test on another sample. 

Rack Test. The test 
lengths of hose shall be ap- 
plied to a rack and dry satu- 
rated steam at an average 
pressure of 75 pounds per 
square inch with variation of 3 pounds either way 
shall be allowed to pass through the hose continu- 
ously for 2 periods of 7 hours each. An examina- 
tion of the section of hose after being subjected 
to the heat of the steam will be made immediately 
after the removal from the rack and shall disclose 
no blistering of inner tube or cover or loosening 
of the tube or cover from the fabric. Between the 
first and second periods and between second pe- 
riod and time of testing the hose shall rest not 
less than 12 or more than 18 hours. 


Home Rubber Co. 


Fig. 1. Double 
Jacket Fire Hose 





1General Instructions on Standard Methods of Tests for 
Mechanical Rubber Goods.” Adopted 1923. 








The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Fig. 2. Car Heating Steam Hose 


Tender Tank Hose—Fire Hose 


Tender tank hose is used for water connections between 
engine and tender of locomotives. Commonly furnished 
in lengths from 36 to 56 inches, it is heavily constructed 
with round wire insertion to prevent kinking or collapse. 
The diameters run from 1% to 4% inches. The rough 
bore construction is a 3 by 5 ply hose throughout the 
various sizes. The smooth bore hose is a 3 by 4 piv 
construction for the smaller sizes to 3 inches, and a 4 
by 5 ply construction in the larger sizes. The extra 
plies are reenforcements at the ends to add strength at 
the point of greatest strain. 

Railways are large purchasers of fire hose. This is 
always of underwriter standard construction and test. Sin- 





The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Fig. 3. Axle Lighting Belt 











Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Fig. 4. Air Brake Coupling Gaskets 


gle jacket is tested at 300 pounds’, and double jacket at 400 
nounds’ pressure. Locomotive and switch engine fire hose 
is a special development in the case of at least one very 1m- 
portant rubber company. It is made single jacket in sizes 
from 1 inch to 2% inches diameter and double jacket 12, 
2, and 2% inches diameter. 


Axle Belting 


Axle belting is built for the strenuous service of trans- 
mitting power from axles of cars in a train to the pulley 
of a generator to light the cars by electricity. This trans- 
mission service is exceptionally severe because it 1s per- 
formed under most adverse conditions. These include small 
pulley diameters, constant variation in tension, violent 
strains and wrenching of lacings when cars are ‘shunted,’ 
continual changes in alinement of pulleys owing to track 
curvature with consequent strain and wear on the belt edges 
on the pulley flanges, extremes of temperature, and rain, 
snow, ice, mud, grit, dust, sand, and cinders. 

The service requires a belt made from specially woven 
duck to eliminate stretch and to stand excessive strain, 
united by particularly strong friction rubber between plies. 
Such a belt is usually furnished with a tough wear resisting 
cover and also with a friction surface where the construc- 
tion of the axle lighting equipment requires that type of 
belt surface. 

Air Brake Gaskets 

The item of air brake molded gaskets is one of the larg- 
est and most important rubber goods on the railway list. 
The size, dimensions. and shape of these gaskets are closely 
guarded by specification because of their extreme impor- 
tance in making a non-leakable joint in the pressure system 
of air braking trains. The universal 
use of air brakes by American and 
Canadian railways consumes many 
millions of these gaskets annually for 
equipment and replacement. Exact 
conformity to dimensions, suitable 
quality and cure of rubber, and ex- 
act molding and trimming are es- 
sential for the production of accept- 
able air brake gaskets. 

The miscellaneous mechanical rub- 


STEEL WHEEL Y 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
Fig. 5. Corrugated Tender Hose 


construction. Several different designs are offered; some 
depend on the use of pneumatic tires, and others on rubber 
cushioning. 

The first of these composite wheels contains a pneumatic 
tire.” It appeared in France ta provide more acceptable 
transportation at minimum cost. This service required a 
change in the rubber tire tread to meet the conditions en- 
countered in going around curves; consequently the rubber 
tire tread is extended toward the outer side slightly over- 
hanging the head of the rail. This overhang permits the 
tire to adapt itself to variations in the difference between 
the rails on curves. 

In this country the Reading Railroad was first to use in 
actual service a rail bus with wheels of this design, im- 
proved by the addition of an internal aluminum safety ring 
te receive the load in case of failure of the pneumatic tire. 

Another pneumatic rail bus design provides for fitting 
pneumatic tires to the wheels by a system of air suspension 
in which the tire rolls within the wheel rim of standard 
railway, profile on the railroad track.’ Since the pneumatic 
tire rolls within the wide cylindrical surfaces of the track 
wheels, the carrying capacity of each wheel is not limited by 
the width of the rail head, but can be increased to any prac- 
tical desired extent. 

The pneumatic tire contacts with the track of the steel 
guiding wheel over approximately 1/5 of its circumference. 
This gives ample tractive contact with the track wheel, and 
the tire is free to expand and to radiate heat. 

Another type of railroad car wheel has been designed in- 
volving an extensive application of rubber on engineering 
principles. Four disks of specially compounded rubber 1%4- 
inch thick and 134 inches wide are placed in each wheel 
under lateral compression. The disks are 2314 inches in- 
side diameter and 27 inches outside 
diameter. These 4 rubber disks ex- 
tend upright all around each wheel 
so that the radial deflection of the 
hubs under full load is only about 
1/64-inch. This small eccentricity 
of the hubs causes the rubber in the 
upper half of the wheel to carry as 
much load as that in the lower half. 

In still another combination wheel 
vibration and noise dampening effect 





ber goods itemized in Table III* are 


are obtained by a thick band or 





not prescribed by specifications as to 
quality or construction, except air 
brake coupling gaskets, but are com- 
monly indicated as to grade by refer- 
ence to recognized first quality trade 
brands. 


Rubber in Car Wheels 


The well recognized importance of 
lessening vibrations and noise of rail- 
way travel will doubtless greatly in- 
crease the use of rubber in passen- 
ger car equipment, notably in wheel 


STEEL RAIL. 





“2Inpta Rupser Worwv, May 1, 1933, p. 28. 





Fig. 6. Cross-section of Budd Wheel and 
Flange and Michelin-Goodyear 
Pneumatic Tire 


rf : cushion of rubber vulcanized between 
SS. S766 FLANGE. and connecting the center of the metal 
wheel and its hub. 

Vibration and noise from the track 
can be greatly reduced in cars 
equipped with ordinary steel wheels 
by fitting the trucks with thick pads 
of rubber above and below the spiral 
springs and where the equalizer bars 
rest upon the journal boxes. 

Sponge rubber car seat cushioning 
is also in prospect. 


” 8[bid., Nov. 1, 1931, p. 67. 
‘Ibid., Mar. 1, 1933, p. 40. 
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1932 Survey 


United States Consumption of Crude and Reclaimed Rubber 


HE total consumption of crude rubber in the United 
| States during 1932, as determined by the Rubber Divi- 
sion with the cooperation of manufacturers, reclaimers, 
dealers, and others who submitted reports of consumption 
and/or year-end stocks, while showing a decline from 1931, 
was higher than has been generally estimated on the basis 
of current trade statistics. The very sharp decline in per- 
centage use of reclaimed rubber during 1932, partly owing 
to replacement of reclaims by crude rubber in many com- 
pounds, was mainly responsible for the relatively good main- 
tenance of crude rubber consumption; reduction in use of 
reclaimed rubber is now quickly reflected in higher consump- 
tion of crude. 


UniTEep States CrupDE AND RECLAIMED RuzBBER CONSUMPTION 


Reclaimed Per Cent of 
Crude Rubber Rubber Reclaim to 
Long Tons Long Tons Crude 

388,000 137,000 35.3 
366.000 164,500 44.9 
373,000 189,500 50.8 
437,000 223,000 51.0 
467,400 217,000 46.4 
376,000 153,500 40.8 
350,000 123,000 Suok 
332,000 77,500 23.3 





The use of reclaimed rubber declined much more in 1932 
than in the 2 previous years, amounting to 23.3% of the 
crude consumption and 18.9% of the totai consumption of 
crude and reclaimed, as compared with 35.1% and 26% 
respectively in 1931. 


Explanation of Statistics 


To determine the 1931 consumption and year-end stocks 
of manufacturers, it was necessary to make certain estimates 
in addition to the statistics actually reported. The number 
of firms reporting consumption was 349 for crude rubber 
and 223 for reclaimed rubber; often the report for one firm 
covered operations of several establishments. The reports of 
each firm were carefully checked and compared with reports 
submitted for previous years, and every precaution was taken 
to assure accuracy of the individual reports and to eliminate 
all duplications. 

Besides the reports received for 1932 operations, records 
were available for 66 other firms which reported in 1931 a 
total consumption of 10,048 tons of crude rubber and 8,664 
tons of reclaim. 

Some companies have never reported statistics of consump- 
tion to us and for these a conservatively small allowance has 
been made in the table below. 

The consumption of both crude rubber and reclaimed rub- 
ber actually reported in this survey was alone greater than 
the 100% estimates issued by The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., on the basis of their monthly and quarterly 
reports. 


Manuracrurers’ 1932 ConsumMpTION AND YEAR-Enp Stocks 








Long Tons —— 
Crude Rubber Reclaimed Crude Rubber Reclaimed 
Consumption Consumption Stocks Stocks 





Actually reported ..... 320,942 74,032 299,650 9,216 
Estimated, basis reports 
previous years ...... 9,058 2,968 7,850 369 
Allowance for unreported 2,000 500 1,500 65 
Estimated totals..... 332,000 77,500 309,000 9,650 


Completeness of Rubber Association Statistics 


This survey, the only attempt to compile 100% national 
consumption statistics on the United States rubber industry, 
is used to establish as definitely as possible the current per- 
centages of completeness of statistics of The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc. In 1931 its monthly reports on 
crude rubber consumption were found to be 91.7% complete, 
and its quarterly reports 91.1%, as compared with the of- 
ficial survey. 

Consumption of crude rubber in 1932 was reported in 
monthly reports of the R.M.A. as 288,072 tons (86.8% of 
the Rubber Division total), and in the quarterly reports as 
289,450 tons (87.2%). Consumption of reclaimed rubber 
for 1932, according to the monthly reports, was 56,874 tons 
(73.4% complete), and according to the quarterly reports 
62,281 tons (80.4%). 

Rubber manufacturers’ stocks of reclaimed rubber at the 
end of 1932 amounted to 12.5% of their consumption for 
the year, or about 114 months’ supply based on the average 
monthly consumption. Stocks of crude rubber amounted to 
93% of the year’s consumption by the manufacturers. Manu- 
facturers’ stocks of crude were reported in the December 
report of the R.M.A. as 271,932 tons (88.0% complete), and 
in the fourth quarter report as 277,210 tons (89.8%). 


Production and Stocks of Reclaimed Rubber 


The stocks of reclaimed rubber held by manufacturers and 
reclaimers at the end of 1931 were estimated by the Rubber 
Division at 21,714 tons. The consumption during 1932 is 
estimated above at 77,500 tons. Exports from the United 
States during the year are officially reported at 3,536 tons. 
In addition to the stocks held by rubber manufacturers at 
the end of 1932 as estimated above (9,650 tons), the amount 
reported by 14 firms engaged in reclaiming was 6,384 tons, 
and it is estimated that an additional 300 tons was held by 
reclaimers who did not report, making total 1932 year-end 
stocks of reclaim 16,334 tons. 

The 1932 production of reclaimed rubber, calculated from 
the above, was 75,656 tons, which compares with 129,690 
tons in 1931 and 157,968 tons in 1930. The 1932 produc- 
tion of reclaimed rubber, as reported in R.M.A. quarterly 
reports, was 71,575 tons, or 94.6% complete. The year-end 
stocks reported in the R.M.A. fourth quarter statement were 
11,369 tons, or 69.6% complete. 


Importers’ and Dealers’ Stocks 


The quantity of rubber reported on hand by 31 importers, 
commission agents, brokers, and one bank at the end of 1932 
was 66,119 tons, which compares with the actually reported 
total of 87,433 tons a year previous. Every dealer of im- 
portance cooperated by filing a report of stocks. The fourth 
quarter R.M.A. report gave a corresponding figure of 61,062 
tons, and the December report a figure of 60,780 tons, re- 
spectively 92.4% and 91.9% complete. Perhaps additional 
stocks were held by banks or commodity speculators who did 
not report in the survey. 





1Special Circular No. 3,420, Rubber Division, Department ef Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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U. S. 1932 Year-End Stocks of Crude Rubber 


The quantity of rubber on hand in the United States at 
the end of 1931 was estimated as a result of last year’s sur- 
vev (Circular 3,251") at 322.000 tons, of which 20.420 tons 
was not definitely accounted for, although there was evidence 
that a considerable tonnage was held by banks. 

The officially reported net imports during 1932 amounted 
to 383.738 tons. Adding this to the 1931 year-end stocks 
gives a total available supply of 715,738 tons for 1932. 
The consumption of 332,000 tons estimated above for 1932, 
deducted from the available supply, would leave a year-end 
stock of The total stocks reported and esti- 
mated for manufacturers, and the stocks reported by dealers, 
aggregate 375,119 tons, leaving 8,619 tons unaccounted for. 

We now have evidence that the consumption of firms which 
did not report figures in 1931 was to a small extent under- 
estimated in our report of last year, and that accordingly the 
1932, stocks were slightly overestimated. In 


383.738 tons. 


January 1, 


See INpia Russer Worwp, May 1, 1932, pp. 49-50 
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previous reports we have made an allowance for shrinkage 
or wastage of rubber in storage, but are inclined now to be- 
lieve an allowance under that title improper although an 
adjustment allowance is necessary. More probably, rubber 
is consumed in limited amounts by numerous companies not 
identified as rubber manufacturers, and there is some loss 
through fire and other causes, not reported as consumption, 
which makes the adjustment allowance necessary. For 1932, 
we estimate this allowance at 4,738 tons, leaving the vear- 
end stocks at 379,000 tons. 

The Rubber Division will use the figure of 379,000 tons 
as a starting point in calculating month-end stocks of rubber 
during 1933 and will consider the monthly reports of crude 
rubber consumption issued by The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association to be 87.0% complete. The figure of 379,000 
tons year-end stocks compares with a preliminary estimate 
of 399,283 tons carried in statistical tables issued with our 
Crude Rubber News Letter, and with the R.M.A. 100% 
estimate of 388,818 tons based on their fourth quarter report 





NEW process for the manufac- 
ture of rubber thread from latex 
or liquid rubber is disclosed in a re- 
cent patent’. It provides a method 
and ipparatus whereby rubber latex 
is discharged from a ruling pen on to 
a suitable moving surface where it 


4 


Thread 


supply and discharges it at a prede- 
termined rate into a groove in the 
moving surface, C. During or after 
the application to C of the thread 
the latter may be vulcanized by heat 
or chemicals. To remove the thread 
from the surface, C, it may be trained 








is hardened as a fine continuous and — 
uniform thread. The schematic ar- Fig. 1. 
rangement of the apparatus is shown 

in Figure 1, wherein the pen, A, is : ; 
supplied through a nozzle, B, with latex from a source of 


S. Patent No. 1,893,465, Jan. 3, 1933 


Apparatus for All Rubber Latex 
Thread 


— over a driven roller, D, which applies 
tension to facilitate removal of the 
thread from the surface. Drying or 
curing equipment may be located at 
f for further treatment of the thread, after which it may be 
reeled at F ready for use. 





Latex Processing 


The Preparation of Vuleanized Latex 


RECENTLY patented method’ for processing latex is 
‘i held somewhat unusual, as it was considered previ- 
ously that to maintain a suspension of sulphur in latex it 
must be in colloidal form, and colloidal sulphur is diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory to produce. 

When the product outlined in the invention is used to 
saturate a paper sheet, no residue of sulphur is filtered out 
on the surface; yet on passing the paper through a drier 
at about 260° F. complete vulcanization is obtained when 
the paper is rolled up at the opposite end. Fibrous sheet 
saturated with rubber and vulcanized is being produced by 
this comparatively simple method. 

In carrying out the process the usual ammonia preserved 
33 to 35% latex of commerce is placed in a jacketed tank. 
To the latex is then added 41% to 5%, or even more, flowers 
of sulphur based on latex solids. One per cent or any 
desired amount of zinc oxide is also added. The batch is 
then heated to about 50-60° C., and the heat continued 


1". S. Patent No. 1,897,189, Feb. 14, 1933. 


with stirring of the batch for about 1 hour. The batch 
is then permitted to remain quiescent to promote the subsi- 
dence of sulphur and zinc oxide. The latex is then sepa- 
rated from the sediment by decantation and dosed with a 
small amount of suitable vulcanization accelerator. After 
separation from the sediment the latex contains about 1% 
sulphur. 

The accelerator employed may be an_ultra-accelerator, 
for instance, piperidine piperidyl dithiocarbamate or the 
compound known as “‘pipsol,” a reaction product of carbon 
bisulphide and methylene dipiperidine. Other accelerators, 
such as mercaptobenzothiazole, tetra-methylthiuram bisul- 
phide, or diphenyl guanidine, or mixtures of the same, are 
also suitable. 

The latex thus treated undergoes practically no vulcaniza- 
tion at room temperature even if it is kept for an indefinite 
period. It is especially fitted for the impregnation of 
porous objects as bibulous webs or waterleaf papers of in- 
terfelted cellulose fiber capable of yielding a finished sheet 
material suitable for use as artificial leather. 
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Rubber under Tension 


And Its Function as Thread in a Golf Ball 


I. Torrenee Gurman 


N INVESTI- 
GATION into 
the principles 

involved in what is 
apparently a simple 
operation yields some 
very interesting infor- 
mation concerning 
factors and forces that 
bear strange in- 
fluences on the struc- 
ture and behavior of 
a golf ball. When 
thread is wound on a 
golf ball center, it is 
subjected to frictioning force which tends to control the rate 
of travel of the thread into the machine. ‘The frictioning 
force being sufficient, the thread is subjected to a consider- 
able degree of elongation (pre-determined or otherwise) 
owing to the fact that the peripheral speed at which 
the thread is wound onto the ball is considerably greater 
than the speed at which the thread is fed into the machine. 
Basically this is so regardless of the type or principle of the 
tension device or the tensioning medium. In the “ideal” 
ball the ratio between the peripheral speed and the feeding 
speed is kept constant, or to put it differently, if we assume 
the cross-section of the thread to be uniform, the stress (alias 
the “pull,” the frictioning force, etc.), is kept constant, and 
the resulting elongation is correspondingly constant. In this 
“ideal” case it is taken 
for granted that the re- 
sulting ball will finish up 
uniformly wound. Very 
interesting—were it true! 
Sad to relate, this “ideal” 
condition which so many 
people engaged in making 
golf balls have sought so 
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This paradox which 
questions the validity of 
what we have been taught 
to believe, or what we have 
ail along ‘‘known” to be | 
true, admits, as paradoxes : > 
somehow always do, of § 
very simple explanation. 
Consider a piece of elastic 
or extensible material, 
such as represented by M 
in Figure la, having a 
length 1 and a uniform 
area of cross-section a, equivalent to a mean diameter d). 
ihe volume is then V; = al. If it be subjected to a tensile 
stress S, certain effects result, as shown in Figure 1b. The 
material is extended in the direction of the stress producing 
a strain s; compression forces come into play along the 
length of the material in a direction at right angles to the line 
of stress; the cross-sectional area is reduced to a-x in its 
greatest value near the ends, and to a-rx in its smallest 
value near the middle, resulting in a mean cross-section a-px, 
equivalent to a mean diameter dg. The new volume is then 
Vo = (1+ s) (a-px) = Vi + mVj, where mV, represents 
a slight volume change. All of this is, of course, “according 
to Hoyle’—or is it Young? 

If the reduction in area could be aided by external means, 
such as pressure forces in a direction transverse to that of 
the tensile force and coincident with the compression forces 

referred to above, it is evi- 

dent that the tension would 

be somewhat relieved, i.e., 
reduced while the strain 

would be increased. 

(Chemists should not try 

to interpret this in terms of 

the law of mass action even 

if there does seem to be a 

Raauss resemblance.) This being 
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patiently to attain, and 
have, in varying degrees 
succeeded in attaining, 
does not come up to speci- 
fication. The ball that is 
wound uniformly does 
not end up by being uni- 
formly wound! Winding 
at uniform tension not 
only fails to produce a 
ball in which the tension 
is uniform, but yields one 
in which it varies contin- 
ually, so much so that no 
2 lavers finish up wound 
at the same tension! 


1Continued from Inp1a RUBBER 
Wortp, May 1, 1933, pp. 25-26. 
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Fig. 3 


| so, we are led to the con- 
clusion that a true repre- 

Win DING . P 

Woe sentation of the 

strain relation involves a 

consideration of such ex- 


3 
‘ ternal forces as, for ex- 
8 


stress- 
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ample, the pressure of the 
atmosphere. Ordinarily a 
- consideration of small pres- 

sures such as the atmos- 
(14.7 





phere pounds per 
square inch) may be neg- 
| lected, although even this 
small amount may play_an 
important part (see below) ; 
but in the case of the 
thread in a golf ball the 
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transverse forces are considerably greater 
than atmospheric pressure. ‘These forces are 





induced by the pressure of each layer of 
thread as it is wound under tension upon e 
the layer or layers underneath it. As we 
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of the spherical surfaces at these diameters 
and, therefore, in inverse proportion to the 
squares of the diameters. Here again the 
greatest effect is on the innermost layers. The 
, compression of the center acts to reduce the 

















approach the center, the effect pyramids up md transverse forces, but the resulting reduc- 
so that the innermost layers are the ones % w tion in diameter permits the tension to be 
most affected. = sd relieved circumferentially. It becomes evi- 

Figure 2 shows the stresses on the center . ad dent, therefore, that the manufacturer of 
and thread before they are brought together; Fig. 5 golf balls must either give up the hope of 


while Figure 3 shows the resulting tension 4 

effect on the windings in a ball, plotting the distances from 
the center as abscisse and the tension stresses as ordinates. 
Figure 4 shows the conditions that obtain when the thread 
in a ball finishes up under uniform stress; no consideration 
is given at the moment to the manner in which this result 
is attained. In other words, Figure 4 represents what we 
had supposed we were getting when we succeeded in winding 
the “ideal” ball referred to above; while Figure 3 shows 
what we actually were getting. To procure a result such 
as is represented by Figure 4 would require a constantly de- 
creasing stress on the thread being fed into the winding 
machine. The term “constantly” is used here in a relative 
sense, not in a mathematical one. It is interesting to note, 
however, that if no allowance were to be made for the effect 
of the “molding on,” etc., of the cover, the resulting trans- 
verse forces at any point in the winding would be in almost 
direct proportion to the amount of thread wound onto the ball 
beyond that point, if we assume the tension to remain con- 
stant. To wind golf balls in this manner would not only be 
contrary to the general course of procedure in the present 
nanner of golf ball manufacture, but would in many cases 
be in direct opposition thereto. 

Apart from any theoretical consideration, practical operat- 
ing conditions may make this difficult. To facilitate the 
winding of a ball in which the center is to remain spherical, 
the tendency is to ease up on the tension at the beginning 
of the winding operation and to increase the tension gradually 
as the ball grows in size, either throughout the winding 
period, as is sometimes done (as in the case when the tension 
is applied by hand), or as is more usually the case, until 
the center is safely covered by enough thread under tension 
to insure its remaining round, after which the full tension 
is applied. 

Another factor that acts in the same direction is the tension 
characteristic of the winding machine used. No winding 
machine produces constant peripheral speed. Basically there 
are 2 types of winding machines, those in which the relative 
speed of rotation between the ball and the machine remains 
constant, regardless as to whether the ball or the machine 
does the revolving, and those in which the winding is brought 
about by roller surface drive. These may be of even diameter 
rolls or varying diameter rolls such as cones, or curved-sur- 
face rolls. In the first basic type the mean peripheral speed 
increases with the diameter of the ball in almost direct pro- 
portion. In the second type we meet 2 conditions: one 
where the rolls are of even diameter, in which case the 
variation in mean peripheral speed is dependent on the com- 
pression of the ball; and the other where the peripheral speed 
depends on the points (or areas) of contact, which are in 
turn governed by several factors chief among which is the 
diameter of the ball. In every instance, therefore, the in- 
crease in the diameter of the ball, as it winds up, increases 
the tension on the thread. 

Two other factors should be included in the proper con- 
sideration of the transverse forces affecting the tension varia- 
tion. These are the effects of the compressive forces induced 
by the molding and shrinking of the cover and the compres- 
sion of the center. In the case of the cover the effect is to 
increase the transverse forces. The unit resultant pressure 
at the different diameters is in inverse proportion to the area 


producing a uniformly wound ball or make 
considerable change in his equipment and process of winding. 
Let us consider the effects of the physical characteristics 
of rubber thread and their influence on the final product. 
In an earlier article? it was indicated that the liveliness of a 
ball depends on the elastic modulus of the ball, taken as a 
whole. The higher the mean modulus of the thread wound 
into the ball, the higher the mean modulus of the ball as 
an entitv. The modulus of elasticity (E) of the thread is 
by definition the stress (S) divided by the unit strain (s/1) 
where the area is unity: 


A consideration of the stress-strain curve of a rubber 
thread (or rubber thread stock) reveals the fact that the 
value for the modulus (E) is greater at higher stress and 
explains the increased liveliness of a ball made by winding 
into it thread at high tension. This condition was the basic 
reason for the success and the adoption of the “Haskell” 
invention. 

The effect of the transverse forces as shown above is to 
decrease in varying amounts the modulus of the thread in the 
various layers of the winding, thus reducing the average (or 
mean) modulus of the thread with the resulting decrease of 
the modulus (e) of the ball as a whole. This being so, it 
becomes conceivable that, since the modulus (E) of each 
inner layer of thread decreases as more thread is wound onto 
a ball, there will come a time when the gain in mean modulus 
brought about by the additional outer layers having a high 
modulus is offset by the decrease in modulus on the part of 
the inner layers, induced by the additional. transverse force, 
with the result that the mean modulus remains practically 
constant, and the modulus (e) and liveliness of the ball 
correspondingly so. 

That such a condition of affairs is more than a mere con- 
jecture or mathematical conception can be evidenced by a 
very simple series of tests. A number of balls are wound 
under duplicated circumstances of thread, center, and tension, 
but to varying fina] diameters. It will be found that, de- 
pending on the particular conditions under which the test is. 
run, a diameter is soon reached after which little, if any, 
change in modulus is shown. Usually this diameter is con- 
siderably less than the specification diameter for a wound 
ball, and generally the smaller the center and the higher the 
tension, or both, the more emphatically this is shown, which 
is as it should be. 

If the condition just referred to did not exist, what a farce 
the introduction of the new ball would have been! If, as 
is sometimes claimed, the liveliness of the ball increases in- 
definitely with the increase in the amount of thread wound 
into it, the purpose in changing to the new standard would 
have been defeated; for instead of obtaining a “slower” ball, 
as was intended, we would have obtained a “faster” one. 
Then again the practice of some manufacturers prior to the 
adoption of the new diameter (1.68-inch) in making under- 
sized balls to attain additional flight would have defeated 
itself and would have soon been abandoned. Yet it is com- 
mon knowledge that such balls were made and widely used. 


*“Golf Ball Dynamics.” Jbid., Sept. 1, 1931, pp. 56-58. 
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with just that purpose in mind and to that end in ordinary 
play, although banned from tournaments. 

Two simple methods are here offered for the evaluation 
of the modulus (e). 

Method 1. The modulus ratio which defines the energy 
relationship ® in vertical or linear impact, expressed mathe- 
matically, takes the form of a ratio of mass-velocity or 
momentum. A ball is dropped vertically on a relatively 
hard and inflexible, smooth surface, such as a glass or 
polished steel plate. The ratio between the momentum of 
rebound and that of incidence, expressed as a percentage, is 
the elastic modulus. If the drop is not over 5 to 6 feet, 
the effect of air resistance may be discounted. 

Where V, is the initial velocity, V2 the resulting velocity, 
h; the height of the drop, he the height of the rebound, Mo; 
the initial momentum, Moz the resulting momentum, M the 
mass of the ball, g the acceleration of gravity, then, since 














Vv? V;? V2? 
| , we have hh = , and hs = 
2g 2g 2g 
from which, by division and reduction, 
h,  V;" Ve hs: 
_-_ —_— or —_—_— — — 
h, V;? Vi hy 
MV. V2 he 
but e = _—-—_= aS 
MV, Vi hy 


If, therefore, we measure the drop and the rebound and 
extract the square root of the ratio, we obtain the modulus 
(e): eg., drop (h;) is 60 inches, rebound (hg) is 48.6 
inches; 

h, — 
then — is 0.81; e = VY 0.81 = 0.90 = 90%. 
1 

Method 2. The ball is impinged obliquely against a 
relatively hard and inflexible, smooth surface, at an angle ® 
to the vertical, known as the angle of incidence, and rebounds 
at an angle to the vertical, known as the angle of reflection. 
In Figure 5, the ball, represented by the mass m, impinges on 
the plane (or surface) RS at B with a velocity v, making 
an angle of incidence PBN = 9. Let PB = v represent 
the velocity before impact. PN and PR are parallel and 
perpendicular, respectively, to RS. 
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PN = RB = vy. sin. 9, the velocity component parallel 
to the plane RS and not affected by the impact. 
PR = NB = v. cos. 9, the vertical component, which 


will be destroyed by the plane; but the force of restitution 
will give it a velocity e. v. cos. 8 in the direction BN. If 
BS be made equal to RB (= v. sin. 8), BM be made equal 
to e. v. cos. 9, the parallelogram completed and BQ drawn, 
then BQm’ is the direction, and BQ the velocity after impact. 

MQ PN tan. 9 tan. 9 
Then, tan. 9 = —— = = , and e = — 

MB e. NB e tan. 9 


The modulus is thus found by measuring the angles of 
incidence and reflection, evaluating their tangents, and 
deriving the value of e from their ratio. This formula may 
be simplified by making 9 = 45° so that e = 1/tan. 9 = 
tan. (90°-9) = tan. QBS (the angle which BQm’ makes 
with the plane RS). Thus no calculation is necessary. 
QBS is measured, and the tangent gives the modulus. 
From the equation in Method 1 and from that for the 
horizontal range in the flight of the ball® we find that the 
flight, which is proportional to the square of the velocity (or 
to the value of h), is proportional to the square of the 
modulus. In the example quoted, where the modulus is 
90%, the loss in kinetic energy and in the resulting dis- 
tance is 19% (= 100-81). If e were 80%, the loss would 
be 36%. Considered in terms that are more familiar to 
the player, this figuring means that what should result in a 
200-yard drive (for example) actually yields a 162-yard 
drive in the one case and a 128-yard drive in the second case. 
The importance of a high modulus at once becomes apparent. 











3Ibid., Sept. 1, 1931, p. 57. 
(To be continued) 





A Correction 


The following is a correction on the first instalment of 
Mr. Gurman’s article in our May 1 issue, page 26, column 
2, line 23, which should read: 

In fact so much emphasis is placed on this phase of the 
operation, that, even allowing for its undoubted importance, 
one is often inclined to wonder whether it is not considerably 
overdone. Despite all this fuss, cr perhaps because of it, 
the true values and functions of the winding operation are 
overlooked. 





Odorants in Rubber 


(Continued from page 30) 


Various tests, run on the finished batches, follow: 


Free Sulphur % Elongation % Odor Strength 
1 2 1 2 1 2 

Linalool ........-... 0.152 0.182 95.5 76.4 Fair Fair 
TeCpiNe 2.6 ccccece 0.168 0.307. =: 142.5 110.0 Poor Fair 
Citronellol: ....60... 0.297 0.389 100.0 129.0 Good Perfect 
Benzaldehyde ...... 0.280 0.306 94.0 129.0 Poor Poor 
EER 5 cicps's2i9a as 0.151 0.187 88.4 148.0 Fair Good 
Cinnamyl aldehyde... 0.102 0.170 4.7 3.5 Poor Fair 
Benzilidene acetone.. 0.080 0.138 12.5 a7 Poor Fair 
Ethyl butyrate...... 0.318 0.327 89.0 109.5 Poor Fair 
Linalyl acetate...... 0.184 0.128 73.0 61.5 Poor Poor 
Methyl salicylate.... 0.152 0.314 106.0 239.0 Fair Good 
TOA 6.00% 059.0000 0.149 0.262 82.8 128.0 Poor Poor 
OPS ee 0.084 0.243 4.5 Sted Poor Fair 
Nitrobenzene ....... 0.272 0.289 94.7 85.2 Poor Poor 
SROINTID. 6.0/6. 00:0'0% 0: 0.187 0.273 =114.0 103.5 Perfect 
CEE neeceeeccece 0.410 0.229 90.5 154.5 Fair 
oo See 0.055 0.280 55.0 85.5 Fair Good 
Lavender ...ccccoce 0.171 0.208 43.2 86.2 Fair Good 
Peppermint ........ 0.146 0.147 79.7 118.0 Fair Good 
Spearmint ......--.. 0.128 0.238 108.0 101.0 Fair Good 
err err 0.394 0.314 93.0 57.5 Good Perfect 


The conclusions can best be summed up in 4 main points, 
which are: 

1. Certain odorants retain their strength in dry heat cures. 

2. Certain odorants will discolor batches. 

3. Certain odorants will cause the deterioration of 

rubber. 

4. Much more extensive work is necessary. 

There must be no mistake as to the conclusions of this 
study. The author fully realizes that it will be a few years 
before the importance of sales value and the practicability of 
odorants in rubber goods is realized. Aging is one problem 
which must be solved in the near future. Unlimited possi- 
bilities for research by rubber chemists are still open, and it 
is certain that the value of odorants will be readily realized 
by progressive industrial men. 
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EDITORIALS 





Pooling Tire Patents 
suggested that a good way to eliminate 


‘ompetition in tire building and to establish the 


industry on a profitable business basis would be to 
pool those basic patents which control the production of 
a combine would not transgress 


pneumatic tires. Sucl 


any existing law so long as there is no undue restriction 
of interstate commerce, restraint of competition, or price 
fixing, in its functioning. 

In 1931 the United States Supreme Court held that the 
pooling of patents for cracking gasoline did not violate 
the Sherman Act. Moreover, the automobile industry has 
for several years pooled its many patents which are cross- 
licensed through the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce 

However it may be in other industries, a pool of tire 
the difficult 
undertaking. Many desirable patents are not controlled 
by tire manufacturers, and it is doubtful that individuals 


appears on surface to be a very 


patents 


and machinery manufacturers owning basic inventions 
be willing to get in bed with the tire barons, 

Then there is another obstacle in the way of a combine 
difficult to surmount. 


that would be Many tire makers 


are now equipped with fairly modern equipment which 
they could not be dispossessed of ; consequently such con- 
cerns would be in a favorable position to manufacture 
competitive tires for some time to come. In short they 
would have no need of joining such a machinery patent 
trust 

Therefore, if all the existing major patents and also the 
important future patents were combined, it is possible that 
such an organization may be powerful enough to control 


price cutting and stabilize the industry. 





Business Gains Momentum 
HE minor business boom that commenced in the 
early part of May has continued increasingly through 
the past month. This marked recovery is due par- 
ticularly to the stiffening of commodity prices, including 
crude bid fair to 
together with the possibility of controlled currency infla- 


rubber, which become permanent; 
tion and the credit expansion that is already on the way. 

The long delay of buyers in placing orders for goods 
of all sorts and the low inventories all over the country 
are other factors in the general upswing of business now 
apparent in all parts of the United States. 


Advertising Points the Way 

IAT good advertising, combined with mass produc- 

tion and distribution, will extricate industry from 

the prevailing depression and inhibit a recurrence 
of the slump, is the opinion of Edward A. Filene, a 
prominent merchant-economist of Boston, who says: 
“Advertising is not and cannot be an isolated function 
The processes of production and distribu- 
They all 
help to get bread and butter and other things, the neces- 
sities of life and the luxuries of life which should be 
available to every one, from those who produce them to 


or occupation. 
tion are all part of the same necessary chain. 


Advertising of the right sort is 
A good advertise- 


those who need them. 
an essential element in this process. 
ment is just as productive of social and economic values 
as a good potato patch or a good clothing factory. 

“The consumer’s dollar must be made to do more work 
as it represents merely a subdivision of the consumer’s 
time and energy which is being frightfully wasted. 
The best business is not to take as much as possible, but 
to give as much as possible, utilizing the economies of 
mass production and mass distribution with low unit 
costs and low unit profits.” 





A Plea for Researeh 
OUND industrial management should justify the 
putting by of some surplus that the production of 
new industrial knowledge may be consistently main- 
tained as well as dividends be continued in lean as 
well as fat years. It is pitiful to recall how the privations 
of genius have had to provide funds for such a purpose, 
as the case of Goodyear carrying on his research 
in the vulcanization of rubber while he was in jail in 
Philadelphia as a common debtor. Had he been relieved 
of such anxiety and expense, a long step ahead might 
have been recorded in the art of rubber manufacturing. 





FEW TIRE SALESMEN REMIND RETAIL BUYERS THAT IT IS 
false economy to buy casings singly instead of by the pair. 
Inevitably the non-skid grip of a new tire must be offset by 
the smoothness of an old, worn companion tire, which 
latter must also impose greater strain on and reduce the 
life of a new casing with which it may be teamed. This 
fact properly impressed should increase tire sales. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A. C. 8. Rubber Division Meetings 


New York Group 

HE first 1933 meeting of the New 

York Group, Rubber Division, A. C. 
S., held May 5 at the Building Trades Em- 
ployers Association clubrooms, 2 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., was attended by 
about 150 members and friends. The pro- 
gram comprised a talk on electrons by O. 
H. Caldwell, editor of Electronics, and 2 
papers on oil resisting compounds. One on 
DuPrene was presented by E. R. Bridg- 
water of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., for the authors, O. M. Hayden and 
E. H. Krismann; and the other on rubber, 
Thiokol, and DuPrene, by W. L. White, of 
Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc. 

Anties of Electrons 

Ceaseless changes are taking place in in- 
dustry and new processes and manufactures 
are developing based upon inventions in 
electricity and electronics. The electron, 
the smallest thing in the world, is a most 
indefatigable detective and finds applica- 
tion in a constantly expanding variety of 
uses. 

Some of the examples cited follow: 
Concealed “Electric-Eye speed traps” 
automatically detect cars going too fast; 
half tones for printing are made without 
engravings, in the time taken for the editor 
to write the corresponding caption; lino- 
type machines set type directly from re- 
porters’ typewritten copy without the aid 
of human hand; bell-less church towers 
peal forth sonorous synthetic chimes; the 
Army band of the future is a portable am- 
plifier; oil is located by radio; ships are 
navigated by invisible light; ocean depths 
are measured by inaudible sounds; radio 
waves have created bloodless surgery., 

Effect of Oils and Chemicals on 

DuPrene Compounds 

The authors compared a typical heavily 
loaded oil resisting rubber stock with a 
similarly compounded DuPrene stock. The 
DuPrene compound had _ higher tensile 
strength and elongation and showed a 
much longer range of cure. These 2 stocks 
were immersed in a wide variety of oils 
and solvents including various types of 
crude oil, lubricating oils, kerosene, gaso- 
line, petrolatum, benzene, creosote, carbon 
tetrachloride, and various vegetable and 
animal oils. Swelling tests were conducted 
at room temperature and at 100° C. The 
results in general showed that the DuPrene 
compound was swollen to a much less ex- 
tent than the rubber, the difference being 
especially marked when tests were con- 
ducted with 100° C. The authors com- 
mented particularly on the absence of 


sloughing off or deterioration of the Du- 
Prene compound. The rubber compound 
frequently failed in this manner, especially 
at the higher temperature. 

The authors also showed results of 
longer immersion tests up to 2 years of 
various DuPrene compounds in kerosene, 
turpentine, and other solvents that cause 
rapid deterioration of rubber. Particular 
emphasis was laid on the fact that Du- 
Prene appeared to have no tendency to dis- 
integrate or dissolve, even when subjected 
to the action of such vigorous swelling 
agents as turpentine, over a period of a 
year or more. The resistance of DuPrene 
to various acids and alkalis was also de- 
scribed and illustrated by tests. 


Commercial Uses of Rubber, Thiokol, 
and DuPrene 

Rubber offers great resistance to many 
materials. However it does not resist 
certain oils. As for oil-proof rubbers, 
there are none, but some are more resistant 
than others. Thus rubber is compounded 
for many industrial situations in which it 
must withstand disintegration by oils of 
various kinds. Such conditions are met 
with in many industries where animal, 
vegetable, and mineral oils are handled as 
in oil fields, machine shops, and automobile, 
dairy, and numerous other lines. 

The action of oil on rubber is physical, 
not chemical. When rubber is confined so 
it cannot swell, it cannot absorb solvents, 
and the rubber remains unaffected. 

Thiokol is difficult to handle and has a 
strong odor. Animal and mineral oils do 
not affect it; while vegetable oils do slight- 
ly. The weakness of Thiokol is that it is 
quite thermoplastic, softens between 150° 
amd 200° F., and at -10° to -20°'F. it 
hardens too much. It blends easily with 
rubber and acts to protect it well from 
aging. 

DuPrene advantages are its high tensile, 
good elongation, aging, and wear resistance 
and its ability to withstand heat better than 
rubber. Its non-cold flow properties are 
better than Thiokol, but not so good as 
rubber. Results of tests show that it re- 
sists gasoline, kerosene, light oils, and the 
common vegetable and animal oils and 
waxes better than rubber, but not so well 
as Thiokol. Benzol, toluol, xylol, and the 
“ring” series of solvents cause swelling of 
DuPrene about as much as rubber. Du- 
Prene and Thiokol supplement each other, 
the former having better physical proper- 
ties, and the latter better resistance to 
solvents. Together they help fulfill the 
rubber man’s dream of solyent-proof 
rubber. 


Chicago Group 


HE following have been elected officers 

of the Chicago Group, Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., for the year 1933-34: J. 
Kirschner, chairman; E. Horan, vice chair- 
man; and B. W. Lewis, secretary-treasurer. 
The Executive Committee consists of S. 
Collier: iL. J. D: Healy, O. Urech,-C. E. 
Frick, and F. G. Underwood 





Spheron Carbon Black 


HE process by which Spheron carbon 

black is manufactured is the outcome 
of a series of mechanical experiments 
started in 1928 to improve the notoriously 
inefficient and laborious operation of pack- 
ing and pressing carbon black. That 
Spheron is practically dustless, clean, and 
easy to handle is one of those fortunate 
coincidences which sometimes occur in 
technical developments. The primary ob- 
ject was to improve conditions in the carbon 
black plant, but the result is a greater im- 
provement in the consumer’s plant. 

The clean flowing material permits con- 
venient and exact adjustment of weight in 
each sack, thereby permitting packing by 
automatic machinery. This allows any net 
weight desired and gives wide flexibility to 
the consumer’s batch sizes, permitting the 
optimum number of whole bags per batch. 

Since commercial production began No- 
vember, 1932, this carbon black has been 
tested by practically every rubber manu- 
facturer in the world. The most conspicu- 
ous difference observed between it and 
heavy compressed black is the comparative 
rapidity with which it incorporates on a 
mill or in a Banbury. This phenomenon 
probably arises from the quick intimate 
contact between the tiny spheres and the 
rubber blanket on the rolls. In open mill 
mixing the potential saving is usually about 
33% of the time required by heavy com- 
pressed black. The saving in time of Ban- 
bury incorporation varies with the cycle 
and may run from a few seconds to several 
minutes. Faster incorporation means less 
black falling into the mill pan on the first 
pass, with a reduction in dusting. After 
incorporation, time reduction is not advis- 
able because poor dispersion may result. 

The technical approval of Spheron by a 
majority of rubber companies and its ready 
acceptance as a carbon black standard with 
measurable advantages over the usual heavy 
compressed material have been so general 
that it has been necessary to increase pro- 
duction facilities every month since the 
material was first offered to the rubber 
trade in commercial quantities. 
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Vuleanized 
Insulation’ 


J. H. Ingmanson, C. W. 
Scharf, and R. L. Taylor? 


THE following summary is given by the 
authors of this research: 

Typical 30% vulcanized-rubber insulating 
compounds have been prepared in which 
were incorporated separately 10 well-known 
accelerators and 12 commercial antioxi- 
dants. The moisture absorption, specific 
resistivity, specific a. c. conductance, di- 
electric constant, and power factor for each 
have been determined both in the dry con- 
dition and after immersion in distilled 
water at 70° C. for 5 days. 

The data obtained indicate that the 
choice of accelerator or antioxidant among 
those tested is not critical as regards moist- 
ure absorption, but may be somewhat criti- 
cal as regards electrical characteristics 
imparted to a high-grade soft rubber in- 
sulation. The variations in moisture-ab- 
sorbing characteristics of the compounds, 
which are attributed to the particular 
accelerator or antioxidant used, are not 
satisfactory criteria for judging degree of 
electrical stability. It is shown that 
power factor increases with time of cure 
in compounds containing thiurams as 
accelerators and 1.35% of sulphur. 

Of the accelerators tested, highest re- 
sistivity values have been obtained on com- 
pounds accelerated with thiurams. The 
variations in the electrical characteristics 
of the compounds containing antioxidants 
cannot be attributed directly to differences 
in chemical structure of the antioxidants. 


“Effect of Accelerators and Antioxidants on 
Electrical Characteristics and Water Absorption 
of Vulcanized Rubber Insulation.””’ Ind. Eng. 
Chem., Jan., 1933, pp. 83-87. 

2 Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 





Low Sulphur Compounding’ 


A. A. Somerville and W. F. Russell? 


GINCE the beginning of the rubber in- 
dustry, sulphur dosages used for 
soft rubber have declined from 20 to 2 
or 3% customary today. The decline 
is still under way, and present sulphur 
ratios are high in comparison with what 
is actually required to produce satisfac- 


tory commercial vulcanization—frac- 
tions of 1%. 
Vulcanization with extremely low 


sulphur ratios, the use of selenium and 
tellurium as auxiliary vulcanizing 
materials, and the proper type of accel- 
eration required to “cure in” all the 


1Abstract of paper presented before the Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry at the 85th meet- 
ing of the A.C.S., Washington, D. C., Mar. 
26-31, 1933. Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 1933, 
pp. 449-55. 

*R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


PERCENT SULFUR ON RUBBER 
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sulphur and produce satisfactory com- 
mercial results, are discussed. Com- 
parative data, covering many physical 
attributes, are shown for pure gum and 
gas black stocks compounded with 3% 
sulphur on the one hand, and 0.3 and 
1% (gas black stock) on the other. 

Advantages of very low sulphur com- 
pounds are less tendency to scorch, 
better physical properties, better aging, 
higher resilience and lower power losses, 
less discoloration, greater resistance to 
hot solvents, greater abrasion resistance, 
and less flex-cracking on aging. Dis- 
advantages are higher set at low tem- 
peratures and reduced capacity to ad- 
here to metals. It seems probable that, 
in the future, compounding will be 
based largely on the use of very low 
sulphur ratios. 
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New Machines and Applianees 





De Laval Worm Gears with Slow Speed 
Horizontal Shaft 


High Speed Ratio Gears 


THE worm reduction gear has in recent 

years been adopted widely for all uses 
where slow or medium speed machinery is 
driven by high speed motors or turbines, 
particularly for continuous operation under 
adverse conditions of moist or gritty at- 
mosphere and infrequent attention, and 
where compactness, silence, and freedom 
from danger are controlling requirements. 
Single reduction gears of this type are suc- 
cessfully used for all ratios from 4 to 1 
up to 100 to 1, and over a wide range of 
ratios the efficiencies of the best designs 
approach closely those of spur and helical 
gears. 

In the new line of double reduction 
worm gears great flexibility in the arrange- 
ment of the drive has been gained by using 
separate housings for the high speed gear 
and the slow speed gear. For example, the 
unit with vertical slow speed shaft can be 
combined in 6 ways: namely, with the 
high speed shaft at the right and with the 
vertical driven shaft extending either up- 
ward or downward, or in both directions, 
and similarly with the high speed shatt at 
the left. The unit with horizontal slow 
speed shaft can have the high speed driv- 
ing shaft extended in either or both direc- 
tions, and likewise the slow speed shaft. 
The worm may be rotated either clockwise 
or counter-clockwise, facing the worm 
from the -notor or driving position. Stand- 
ard gear sets are cut with right-hand 
threads. 

All gear tooth and worm surfaces and 
the bearings are lubricated by a splash 
system, the high speed gear wheel and the 
slow speed worm dipping in an oil bath 
in the casing. Practically the only atten- 
tion required is to see that the proper oil 
level is maintained. The high speed worm 
shaft and the shaft which carries the high 
speed gear wheel and the slow speed worm 
have ball bearings. The slow speed shait, 
which in double reduction gears may be 





Seelye Beam Die Press—Style H 


called upon to carry considerable forces, 
has plain sleeve bearings, or, in units in 
which the slow speed shaft is horizontal, 
may be fitted with tapered roller bearings. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
Ne J. 


Latex Coating Machine 
AINCOAT fabrics and backed shoe 


cloths are made 2-ply by calendering 
together their rubber proofed surfaces on a 
set of ordinary doubling rolls. The ma- 
chine for laminating yardage goods with 
latex adhesives, here pictured, is built to 
laminate goods 2- or 3-ply. It comes 
equipped for belt drive, but direct con- 
nected motor drive can be supplied at extra 
cost. A special slitting apparatus may also 
be furnished if needed. 

This machine is built for handling latex 
adhesives. For best results the latex should 
contain 60% solids. The application of the 
latex is perfectly controlled as to quantity 
and evenness, and the finished product is 
not subject to curling, buckling, or any 
otker defects common to materials produced 
on machines not so carefully designed. In 
addition to handling latex adhesives this 
machine is useful for general combining 


work on paper, board, fabric, cellophane, 
glassine, tin foil, and miscellaneous ma- 
terials. It is also capable of applying 
lacquer and similar coatings. 

It is built in the following standard 
widths: 22, 32, 42, 52, and 62 inches, and 
the rewind apparatus has 36-inch roll di- 
ameter capacity. Cameron Machine Co., 
61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Die Press 


THE heavy work of dieing out auto- 

mobile running board stock, rubber 
footwear parts, cloth, felt, etc., is best done 
by a beam die press of heavy construction 
such as that pictured. Specially designed 
types of presses are available to meet the 
different stock cutting conditions. 

The press illustrated is that built with 
wide beams to handle large mat dies 
on a broad cutting block. For narrower 
work such as soles and heels, small die 
presses are built with correspondingly nar- 
rower beams, and in these the arrangement 
of parts is such that the use of draw rods 
and crosshead at each end of the machine 
is dispensed with; direct connection between 
the beam and eccentric being is secured by 
the use of only one part. A very important 
feature is the iron expansion friction ring 
used in the brake mechanism to prevent 
repeating of the beam-stroke. This is 
safer because it is more positive and longer 
lasting than a leather covered brake. 

The cutting block bed is raised or lowered 
its whole length by turning one hand wheel. 
This action not only saves time, but secures 
a level block continually. The same manu- 
facturer also specializes in machines for 
cutting rubber floor tiles and parts for 
rubber sundries. Seelye Mfg. Co., 121 
First St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Geared-Head Motoredueer 


HE geared-head motoreducer shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is a com- 
bination of motor and gear unit, especially 
designed for relatively low ratios, both 
speed reduction and speed increase. It 





Cameron Laminating Machine 
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Bristol Humidigraph 





makes possible the use of high speed motors 
instead of the more costly low speed type 
and provides any desired speed from 1/9 


motor speed to about 2% times motor 
speed. This variation of speed is secured 
with a simple single-pair gear train; a 


construction which gives the utmost in 
simplicity, rigidity, and compactness, as well 
as very quiet and highly efficient operation. 


The Falk Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Humidigraph 

HE humidigraph here pictured avoids 

all the bother incident to using the 
usual wet and dry bulb methods ot measur- 
ing relative humidities. The instrument is 
sensitive, permanently accurate, sturdy, and 
moderate in cost. It registers minor fluc- 
tuations in relative humidity within a few 
minutes. No adjustments in service are 
necessary. 

This instrument utilizes as the actuating 
and measuring element a unique vapor 
sensitive or hygroscopic device that essen- 
tially consists of sensitive wood fibers built 
up on a nickeled wire screen wound in the 
form of a spiral. As changes in the rela- 
tive humidity occur, they affect the hygro- 
scopic element, creating a deformation that 
causes the free end to move or revolve 
about the longitudinal central axis of the 
spiral. This movement or rotation is trans- 
ferred by a simple linkage to the pen arm, 
which in turn continuously traces an ink 
record of relative humidity on the chart. 

Hairs, springs, rollers, and other delicate 
parts likely to get out of order are 
eliminated from the construction. A special 
aging and treating of the wood fibers as- 
sures the maintenance of the original initial 
calibration, accuracy, and dependability. 

As an aid in air conditioning work, the 
Humidigraph finds wide application in 
places of public assemblage and in a wide 
variety of industrial and manufacturing 
plants including rubber factories. The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Indicator Finger 


HE handy attachment arranged as 
shown in the illustration facilitates the 
gaging of surfaces that can not be reached 


by the usual indicator. The finger is 





Morris Automatic Heel Trimming Machine 
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clamped to the case barrel surrounding the 
indicator plunger so that the curved end of 
the bell-crank rests against the end of the 
plunger. Thus a movement of the ball end 
of the bell-crank is transferred accurately 
to the indicator. 

The finger can be put on and taken off 
easily and quickly. The frame of the 
finger is a steel forging, and the bell-crank 
is a tool steel stamping provided with a 
stop lug; so it will not drop below a 
normal working position. The machinery 
and assembly of tke finger is carefully done 
to make it a workmanlike unit. Barber- 
Colman Co., Rockford, III. 


Automatic Heel Trimmer 


HE shape of shoe heels and the mold 

rind extending on both sides offer pe- 
culiarly difficult conditions to machine trim- 
ming. This problem has, however, been 
successfully solved by the pair of trimmers 
pictured in the illustration. 

3riefly to outline the operation: the 
operator places the heels singly in proper 
relation to be acted upon by the first trim- 
mer. The knives trim the rind close to the 
body of the heel as the spring pressed roller 
on the pivoted guide holds the body of the 
heel against the edge of the upper knife. 
As the knives draw the heel rearwardly, 


the breast of the heel engages the first 
abutment, and next the second one on the 


pivoted guide member, the heel turning in a 
counter-clockwise direction. The pivoted 
guide member continues to open against a 
coil spring tension as the heel turns, and 
the trimmed side comes into contact with 
the serrated edge of the adjustable abut- 
ment. In this position the trimmed rear 
edge of the heel will be resting on the tra- 
veling conveyer, together with the drawing 
action of the knives causing the heel to be 
moved rearwardly. 

As the heel travels rearwardly on the 
conveyer the portion opposite the breast 
portion comes into engagement with the in- 
clined adjustable friction guide which de- 
flects the heel from the first conveyer to 
the second, this transfer giving the heel a 
counter-clockwise rotation so that it comes 
into engagement with the roller guides of 
the second trimmer. - Here the roller guides 
bring the overflow on the untrimmed breast 
of the heel into proper position to be en- 
gaged by the cutting edges of the knives 
of the second trimmer and also steering the 
heel back from the second conveyer on the 
first conveyer. The action of this con- 
veyer, together with the drawing action of 
the shearing knives, causes the heel to move 
rearwardly between the upper knife and 


the spring pressed guide rollers. These 
rollers hold the breast of the heel over 


against the edge of the upper cutting knife 
so that in this operation the entire breast 
overflow of the heel is removed. There- 
after the conveyer carries the heel rear- 
wardly to the end of the conveyer from 
which it is discharged. 

A duplicate machine is placed at the left- 
hand side, and the second operator receives 
the heels from the first machine, turns them 
over, and feeds them into the second ma- 
chine, completing both sides of the heel. 
T. W. Morris, 6312 Winthrop Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
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New Goods and Specialties 


X-Ray Equipment 


OR work in X-Ray rooms special equip- 
ment is essential. The Picker X-Ray 
Corp., 300 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
specializing in this type of products, in- 
cludes among its equipment protective 
aprons, gauntlets, and fluoroscopic chairs. 
The lead rubber protective apron is so 
made that the weight is distributed equally 
over the shoulders. Thus the neck does not 
have to support any of the weight. The 
apron is furnished in different weights de- 
pending upon the protective value desired. 
The 7-pound apron, made of ys-inch lead 
rubber, offers actual protective value 
equivalent to 0.5 mm. of lead. 

The lead rubber gauntlets are fashioned 
of high grade buckskin completely lined 
with lead rubber ys-inch thick. No ce- 
ment or glue is used in the lead rubber 
lining ; all seams are securely stitched and 
well finished. An inner lining of soft fabric 
affords comfort to the wearer. The gaunt- 
lets are soft, pliable, and as light as pos- 
sible, consistent with maintaining  satis- 
factory protection. They cover the entire 
hand, including the finger tips and wrist. 

The fluoroscopic chair gives maximum 
comfort and protection during fluoroscopy. 
The front of the chair is completely covered 
with ys-inch sheet lead, and as additional 
protection for the legs a lead rubber sheet 
reaches almost to the floor. Thus when 
the roentgenologist leans forward, as he 
does during fluoroscopic examination, his 
body is completely protected from the 
apecies of the shoulders to the ankles. The 
chair is furnished in fixed and swivel types. 





Picker Fluoroscopic Chair 


New Rainwear Fabrice 

HE development of Cavalite, a new 

lightweight waterproof rainwear ma- 
terial, is announced by the Fabrikoid Divi- 
sion of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.. Newburgh, N. Y. The new material 
consists of a special rubber compound ap- 
plied to a pure silk fabric so that the latter 
is impregnated to make the finished prod- 
uct all one unit. An opaque fabric, it 
looks like leather with a silken sheen. Its 
weight is so light that women’s raincoats 
made from this material weigh Jess than 
a pound. 

One of its features is its great flexibility 
and unusual soft draping qualities. Tests 
of its wearing qualities conducted over a 
period of 6 months showed that Cavalite 
will not crack or chip or become tacky or 
sticky under ordinary wear. 

The material is now being featured in 
women’s raincoats in white, red, green, and 
blue, and in men’s coats cut along swagger 
English lines in the following colors: 
black, olive, and cordovan. 

It is expected that it will be seen in the 
near future in rainwear for boys and girls 
and for sport coats. The extreme light 
weight of the fabric will make it especially 
adaptable for the hip-length jacket so 
popular at present. 

The company states that the material is 
now being sold to the trade on a special 
franchise basis, the manufacturers having 
been selected for their standing in the in- 
dustry and their ability to turn out well- 
stvled and well-made rainwear. 


Lead Rubber 
Protective Apron 


Forbath & Réjane 


Cavalite Raincoat 


Protective Gauntlet 
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Rubber Industry in Ameriea 








Improving Business 


Reports from all over the country in- 
dicate that business conditions, including 
those in the rubber industry, gradually 
are growing better. Among the firms rais- 
ing salaries are: The Armstrong Rubber 
Co., West Haven, Conn., 10%; Collins & 
Aikman Corp., 5% to 2,000 workers in its 
plants at Philadelphia, Pa., Roxboro, N. C., 
and Bristol, R. I.; The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., 12%% cut 
restored to salaried workers who now are 
on a 5-day week, working 8 instead of 7 
hours daily; and the Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn., a 5% bonus 
on weekly earnings. 

Greatly increased orders, necessitating 
several thousand additional employes, 
have put most firms on full-time operat- 
ing schedules as follows: Armstrong 
Rubber, 24 hours daily; Endicott-Johnson 
Shoe Co., full-time capacity at its plants 
in Binghamton, Endicott, and Johnson 
City, all in N. Y.; The Falls Rubber Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., full-time; The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 4, 
6-hour shifts daily, 6-day week; The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 24-hour 
day, 6-day week, with increased produc- 
tion at its New Bedford, Mass., tire fabric 
plant; The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, 7-day week; The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, 24-hour day, 6-day week, with 
its 80,000 spindle textile unit at Thomas- 
ton, Ga., at full capacity 24 hours daily, 
6 days a week; Goodyear, 7-day week, 
with its Gadsden, Ala., plant, 3 shifts, 5% 
days a week, and its fabric units at Rock- 
mart, Cartersville, and Cedartown, all in 
Ga., on 2 shifts daily, 6 days a week; 
India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, steadily 
increasing production; Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., 6-day week; 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
O., 24-hour day, 6-day week; Manville- 
Jenckes Co. tire fabric plant, Loray, N. C., 
full capacity; Master Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, increasing production; The Mo- 
hawk Rubber Co., Akron, 24-hour day, 
7-day week; Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., 3, 8-hour shifts daily; 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., 
7-day week; Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
24-hour day, 7-day week; and United 
States Rubber Co., 4- and 5-day weeks at 
its various plants throughout the country. 





Paul W. Litchfield, president, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
recently visited the firm’s plant in 
Toronto, Canada. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., chairman of 
the board, The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, along with other company 
officials, recently inspected the Firestone 
exhibit at the Century of Progress, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Tire Prices Raised 


Prices of tires have been increased, with 
ranges averaging 5%, according to recent 
announcements by the following manufac- 
turers: Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
O.; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., General 
Tire & Rubber Co., The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
all of Akron, O.; Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Conshohocken, 
Pa.; Master Tire & Rubber Corp., con- 
trolling Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
and Cooper Corp. and Giant Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both of Findlay, all in O.; Mo- 
hawk Rubber Co., Akron; Norwalk Tire 
& Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn.; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron; United States Rubber 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York; and 
Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago. 


The statement of James D. Tew, Good- 
rich president, in notifying dealers of the 
increase, follows. It typifies the general 
attitude of the tire manufacturers. 

“The increase in tire prices is prompted 
by the recent rise in commodities, namely, 
cotton and rubber, and in our opinion is 
fully justified,” he said. “We believe this 
increase will be cheerfully accepted by 
the distributer, as well as the tire-consum- 
ing public, as it is in the best interests of 
our employes, dealers, and security holders. 
It is significant that this increase in price 
is the first to be made in nearly 8 years.” 

Sears, Roebuck also stated that it is 
closing out its third line tires and after 
August 31 will market no more. By this 
policy the company hopes to cut selling 
costs. 

Gammeter Laboratories, Inc., Akron, 
has been recently incorporated by 
John R. Gammeter to manufacture and 
sell porous bandage rubber made from 
latex compounded and = sprayed on 
aluminum foil. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co.,, 
Akron, recently held a one-day con- 
ference of sales representatives. Presi- 
dent William O’Neil greeted the visi- 
tors. Mr. O’Neil has been appointed 
one of the 2 Akron district leaders for 
the Catholic Charities Campaign carried 
on the week of May 28. 

Ohio Rubber Engineering Co., 109 N. 
Union St., Akron, of which M. D. 
Tremelin is general manager, specializes 
in consulting work in all types of rub- 
ber products. 

The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, 
maker of Universal steel calender stock 
shells, reports a large increase of orders 
during May, which reflects the growing 
activity in rubber manufacture. 


Goodrieh Activities 


James D. Tew was reelected president 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron., at 
the annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors in New York, N. Y., May 3. J. J. 
Newman, assistant to the president since 
last April, was elected a vice president. 

The board meeting followed the annual 
stockholders’ meeting at which Mr. Tew, 
Charles C. McCain, George M. Moffett, 
R. S. Rauch, W. D. Ticknor, and T. B. 
Tomkinson were reelected directors. 

The entire executive roster of the com- 
pany. was renamed by the directors at 
their meeting, as follows: Mr. ‘Tew; 
David M. Goodrich, chairman of the 
board; C. B. Raymond, vice president; W. 
A. Means, vice president; S. B. Robert- 
son, vice president and general manager, 
tire division; J. H. Connors, vice president 
and general manager, mechanical division; 
T. G. Graham, vice president; B. F. Stauf- 
fer, general manager, sundries division; 
S. M. Jett, secretary; V. I. Montenyohl, 
treasurer; T. B. Tomkinson, comptroller ; 
A. D. Moss, director of purchases; J. L. 
McKnight and W. D. Eakin, assistant 
secretaries; L. L. Smith, assistant treas- 
urer; W. M. Bechler and H. V. Gaertner, 
assistant comptrollers. 

Vice President S. B. Robertson an- 
nounced the following appointments: 
W. F. Geissel becomes district manager at 
Des Moines, Iowa, succeeding G. W. 
Shreve, who becomes manager of the Des 
Moines store of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
retail division of Goodrich. Other Good- 
rich Silvertown store managers have been 
named as follows: J. D. Jaixen, Chico, 
Calif.; E. R. Moss, Omaha, Neb.; D. K. 
Singer, York, Pa.; F. J. Marceau, St. Paul, 
Minn.; J. S. Kidwiler, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; 
H. O. Stengel, Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
H. D. Chandler, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, chairman of the 
board and managing director of the British 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., and Wilford 
Bowden, its chief chemist, recently visited 
the Akron Goodrich factory for a series 
of conferences. ; 

Tetsuro Yoshimura, of the staff of the 
Yokohama Rubber Co., Ltd., Yokohama, 
Japan, Goodrich subsidiary, recently visited 
the parent plant. 

Dr. Victor Wellman has been trans- 
ferred to the chemical research depart- 
ment from the Philadelphia Rubber Works 
plant. 

L. F. Wilson, formerly of the Goodrich 
organization in Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
transferred to Akron. 

S. W. Caywood, vice president and sales 
manager of The International B. F. Good- 
rich Corp., Goodrich export division, re- 
cently returned to Akron after 7 months in 
the Far East and Australasia. He is 
optimistic on the future of the export busi- 
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ness following developments of the last 
several months. Mr. Caywood found 
business conditions in our own territories 
of Hawaii and the Philippines a_ little 
better than at home. 





S. T. Miles reports that he has 
severed his connections with The Fair- 
field Rubber Co., Lancaster, and ex- 
pects to start business for himself in 
the near future. 

The Aetna Rubber Co., Ashtabula, 
through President S. T. Campbell re- 
ports increased activity in all its lines, 
especially for household gloves and elec- 
tric refrigerator parts. Aetna antici- 
pates increased volume in storage bat- 
tery parts, which have been somewhat 
below normal the first quarter of 1933. 

The Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron, manufacturer of rubber molds 
and rubber machinery, is in exception- 
ally good position to deliver 14-, 15-, 16-, 
and 17-inch autodrums. 





MIDWEST 
A. 8S. T. M. Meeting 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
will be held at Chicago, Ill., June 26-30. 
The registration and information desk will 
be located in the North Assembly Room 
on the third floor of The Stevens. Annual 
meeting sessions will be held in the North 
and South Ball Rooms on this same floor. 
The Grand Ball Room on the second floor 
has been reserved for the Edgar Marburg 
Lecture on Tuesday afternoon. The 
schedule of committee meetings with meet- 
ing rooms will be included in the final 
program available at the registration desk. 

At the afternoon session, June 26, re- 
ports will be submitted by Committee D-9, 
on Electrical Insulating Materials, H. L. 
Curtis, chairman; Committee D-11, on 
Rubber Products, H. A. Depew, chairman ; 
Committee D-13, on Textile Materials, H. 
Jj. Ball, chairman. 





Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 2512 W. 24th 
St., Chicago, Ill, makes all kinds of 
rubber rollers. The company branch is 
at 22nd St. and 39th Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. Officers are Walter Schutt- 
ler, president and treasurer; W. A. Lip- 
pincott, vice president; E. Byron Davis, 
secretary; and A. Retzke, purchasing 
agent. 

Featheredge Rubber Co., Inc., 340-366 
W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
tures sponge rubber products. Harry 
M. Hood is general manager of the 
company. 

Marathon Rubber Products Co., Fifth 
Ave. S. and Sherman St., Wausau, Wis., 
manufactures raincoats, rubberized 
fabrics, Parisuede, waders, rubber sur- 
faced clothing, etc. Officers are A. 
Burnett, president; J. H. Vogt and Louis 
Treutel, vice presidents; N. H. Zender, 
secretary; John L. Sell, treasurer; and 
Ed Vachreau, purchasing agent. 





EASTERN 


Commodity Exchange 
Officers 


The Commodity Exchange, Inc., which 
became operative May I, representing a 
merger of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, the National Metal Exchange, the 
National Raw Silk Exchange, and the New 
York Hide Exchange, held its first official 
meeting of the new board of governors on 
the opening day. Jerome Lewine, partner 
in H. Hentz & Co., was elected first presi- 
dent of the exchange. He had been tem- 
porary chairman of the board of governors, 
and will serve until the first annual election 
in January, 1934. 

J. Chester Cuppia, Paolino Gerli, Edward 
McKendrew, Ivan Reitler, and Charles O. 
Slaughter were elected vice presidents. 
Other officers are Floyd Y. Keeler, treas- 
urer; Walter Dutton, secretary; Alfred 
H. Korndorfer, first assistant secretary, and 
James J. Murphy and Henry J. Fink, as- 
sistant secretaries. 

The board of governors of the rubber 
group follows: ‘Robert Badenhop, Wil- 
liam E. Bruyn, Marcus Rothschild, Charles 
Slaughter, and Charles T. Wilson. 

The new trading floor at 81 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y., is expected to be com- 
pleted early in June. Membership, limited 
to 1,031, allows the full privileges of trad- 
ing in any of the 6 commodities: crude 
rubber, raw silk, hides, silver, tin, and 
copper. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 1775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., through 
A. W. Barry, vice president and general 
sales manager, has announced that 
Howard C. Hanson, former general 
sales manager of The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has joined its 
executive sales staff. 

The Stein-Brill Corp., dealer in ma- 
chinery and equipment, moved its of- 
fices and warehouses on May 1 to 183 
Varick St.. New York, N. Y., where it 
leased over 20,000 feet to incorporate 
warehouse and offices under one roof, 
for the convenience of its customers, 
The warehouses in Jersey City will be 
continued in conjunction with the new 
warehouse until most of the machinery 
has been moved to the new premises. 
The corporation now claims to have 
the largest facilities of its kind in New 
York. The George G. Rodgers Co., 
manufacturer of new filling and mix- 
ing machinery, an associate of Stein- 
Brill, will also be at the same address. 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., chemist-engi- 
neer, moved to 305 Washington St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where larger quarters 
have been provided for both offices and 
laboratories. At the new address the 
ninth floor has been remodeled to give 
a well integrated laboratory with suit- 
able units for research, microscopy, li- 
brary, apparatus and chemical storage, 
industrial development, pilot-plant 
work, testing, and analysis. The exec- 
utive offices are on the sixth floor. 


AND 
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SOUTHERN 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
maker of indicating, recording, and con- 
trolling instruments, announced that on 
May 1 the New York, N. Y., office 
moved to 220 East 42nd St. C. W. 
Williamson, district manager, continues 
in charge, assisted by a staff of 6 appli- 
cation and service engineers. 

Fred. Pusinelli & Co., Inc., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y., recently 
was formed, succeeding to the crude 
rubber brokerage business of Thomas, 
Douglass & Co. Officers of the new 
company are: Fred. Pusinelli, president; 
C. H. Thomas, vice president and treas- 
urer; and K. Ahrens, secretary. 


John P. Harris, Chicago manager, 
Industrial Sales Co., Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., was elected 
president of the American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society at its meeting in New Or- 
leans, La., on May 16, 1933. 

Arthur P. Brown, general manager, 
Imperial Color Works, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., manufacturer of dry colors, re- 
ports an unexpected increase in business 
during the past several weeks, and for 
10 days the company has been operating 
to capacity. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohoc- 
ken, Pa. according to Advertising 
Manager George H. Duck, has perfected 
the new Bevel Weld inner tube splice 
which removes entirely the objection- 
able overlap of the later types of circu- 
lar molded tubes. United States patents 
Nos. 1,905,365 and 1,905,366 have been 
granted on the Bevel Weld splicing 
method and machines, and it is under- 
stood that Lee is licensing other manu- 
facturers to use this process. 

Theodore Wood, of Wood Vanderpyl 
Co., Inc., on May 1 closed his New 
York, N. Y., office at 11 W. 42nd St., as 
he is going out of the rubber business. 

Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., 250 W. 57th St.. New York, 
N. Y., lists among its new members 
The Brown Co, 3erlin, N. H.; 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa.; 
and Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


A. L. Viles, general manager of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
250 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y., who 
had been ill, is convalescing rapidly at 
his home in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

John Morgan, a popular and well- 
known executive in the tire industry 
a decade ago, recently returned to the 
United States from South America. He 
has not made any definite business con- 
nection as yet. 

Rex-Hide, Inc., E. Brady, Pa., manu- 
factures Rex-Hide master batches of 
glue and rubber and carbon black and 
rubber, brake lining, and tire flaps, and 
Carbon Base brake lining. Officers are 
N. E. Graham, president; A. B. Kempel, 
vice president; F. L. Ludwick, secretary- 
treasurer: and W. H. Klein, purchasing 
agent. 
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—NEW JERSEY — 


Rubber manufacturers in New Jersey 
are experiencing a revival in business, 
believed due to President Roosevelt’s 
drive against price cutting. While no 
new employes are being hired, manu- 
facturers are much encouraged over the 
increased business. A decided gain in 
orders for material for automobile tops 
and sundries occurred during the past 
month. 

Tyson Brothers, Inc., Woodbridge, 
manufactures rubber cement, tire repair 
materials, miscellaneous molded goods, 
plain and corrugated matting, perforated 
rubber mats, etc. Thomas H. Tyson is 
president and treasurer; George N. 
Graham, vice president; and A. F. 
Donovan, secretary. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, states 
hard rubber products show a better out- 
put. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, is ex- 
periencing a busy season in all depart- 
ments, with a large amount of new 
orders on hand. Over 400 workers are 
employed. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, is 
operating about 60% of capacity, with 
200 tiremakers. Production thus far is 
about 50% above the previous month’s. 
The company is showing a profit under 
its receivership. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
reports marked improvement and has 
about 400 employes. 

Wilbur B. Smith, of Maplewood, has 
been appointed Eastern Zone sales man- 
ager for the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. He has been with Fire- 
stone 11 years, starting as a salesman in 
the Midwest. Then he was advanced 
to divisional truck tire representative. 
He was next made district manager in 
charge of the Newark office. R. L. 
Smith, of Montclair, has been named 
Newark district manager. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
finds business increasing. President 
Wm. H. Sayen has been on an ex- 
tended business trip through the West. 
Secretary F. R. Sayen has been selected 
director of emergency relief for Mercer 
County. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, reports 
increased business and good prospects 
for the future. 

The Thermoid Co., which operates 3 
large factories employing 600 men in 
Trenton, has swung into day and night 
shifts and also increased its payroll 
20%, as a result of a sharp upturn in 
business. The Woven Steel Hose & 
Rubber Co. and the Stokes Asbestos 
Co., both controlled by Thermoid, also 
are running on 24-hour shifts. Robert 
J. Stokes, Thermoid president, says 
that the upturn in business has been 
very pronounced in the past 45 days 
and that the outlook is extremely 
bright. There has been no pay boost, 
the increase in payroll being caused by 
the added employes and working hours. 
Thermoid also operates a plant in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 





Fisk Notes 


Edward Levy, president of The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., an- 
nounced the resignations, effective May 1, 
of the following: E. S. Burke, general 
manager; A. F. Eggleston, former treas- 
urer and assistant general manager; E. E. 
Dearth, general plant manager; H. C. 
Hanson, sales manager; and E. J. Samuels, 
advertising manager. Mr. Levy, who in- 
dicates Fisk will concentrate on New Eng- 
land, said 1,000 factory workers were added 
by May 28. Daily production has in- 
creased from 1,500 tires in mid-April to 
6,000 in mid-May. 

Last month Fisk sold its tire fabric 
plants in Pawtucket, R. I, to David 
Dwares, of Dwares & Co., dealer in cotton, 
woolen, and silken yarns. 

A certificate of incorporation of the 
new Fisk concern, provided under the 
terms of reorganization, was filed on May 
10 with the Secretary of State in Dover, 
Del. The new corporation is capitalized 
at $4,500,000, of 40,000 shares of preferred 
stock, par value $100, and 500,000 shares 
of common, $1 par. 





The Phillips-Baker Rubber Co., War- 
ren St., Providence, R. I., plans exten- 
sive alterations and additions to its 
plant. A contract has been awarded 
for a brick rubber cement house, 18 by 
30 feet, upon which work has com- 
menced. Also to be erected is a 2-story 
brick and steel building of mill construc- 
tion with flat roof, 110 by 95 feet, for 
manufacturing purposes. The estimated 
cost is $35,000. An elevator also will 
be built in one of the buildings. 

The New England Butt Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently completed and 
shipped to the National Electric Prod- 
ucts for use in its mill at Ambridge near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a specially designed 
planetary type cabler for manufacturing 
a rubber covered conductor cord, which 
contains strands of wire and filler wound 
so that the tendency to unwind is over- 
come. After the core of the cord is 
formed it is enclosed in a wind of cot- 
ton which acts as a binder and pro- 
duces a smooth round surface for its 
final covering with rubber. 





The Pocono Co., Trenton, is busy, 
with prospects encouraging. A revival 
in the automobile business has _in- 
creased orders for top materials. 

A. W. Faber, Inc., 41 Dickerson St., 
Newark, manufacturer of rubber bands, 
erasers, and tips, also is in a position 
to make practically any molded rubber 
article for the trade. The firm has 
branches at 222 N. Bank Dr., Chicago, 
Ill.; and Severance Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Company executives’ include 
Frank C. Mindmich, president; Nat. 
Bilder, vice president; Robert Sauter, 
secretary-treasurer; and Charles Arm- 
bruster, purchasing agent. 


NEW ENGLAND 


India Rubber World 





George C. Moore Co., Westerly, R. L., 
reputed the largest manufacturer of 
elastic fabrics for women’s wear in this 
country, reports that the material used 
by all the largest corset manufacturers 
in the United States is its product, and 
before the changes in the monetary 
standard affecting trade between this 
country and England, the company was 
a large exporter of elastic webbing. The 
firm was founded in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1909. When the shop was moved to 
Westerly, in 1912, it occupied a small 
space, but from year to year increases 
in the plant have been made until 
today it occupies an area 5 times that 
of 1912. 

Seven of George C. Moore’s sons are 
engaged in the elastic webbing business, 
all having been given practical as well 
as theoretical training under his direc- 
tion. At the Westerly plant Thomas 
F. Moore is president; G. L. Moore, 
vice president; H. Q. Moore, treasurer; 
E. C. Moore, assistant treasurer; C. V. 
Moore, secretary; and E. W. Moore, as- 
sistant secretary. John V. Moore, an- 
other son, is president and treasurer of 
the Moore Fabric Co., Pawtucket, an in- 
dependent organization. 

Earle C. Hitchcock has organized the 
W. J. P. Tire & Battery Co., 277 Kemp- 
ton St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Para Thread Co., Woonsocket, R. I, 
manufactures Tensilastic rubber thread. 

The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, Inc., 11 Park Pl, New 
York, N. Y., will hold its eighteenth 
international convention and Informa- 
show, June 12 to 15 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

Boston Tire Co., 323 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass., recently was opened by 
James Rosenfield. 

Anderson Machine Co., with factory 
at 16 Carroll Ave. and principal office 
at 63 French Ave., Brockton, Mass., 
makes molds for rubber heels and soles, 
hot water bags, bathing caps, mats, and 
surgical supplies. O. Anderson is presi- 
dent, and Arthur W. Anderson, treas- 
urer. 

India Tire Service Co., 30 Brighton 
St., Fall River, Mass., has been started 
by Alfred Potrin, Jr. 

Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 
Edward Blackmar, foreman of the in- 
spection department, and John A. Kelly, 
foreman of the nipple department, were 
speakers at the recent meeting of Davol’s 
Foremen’s Association. Both spoke on 
the evolution of their respective depart- 
ments. The association, formed in 1930 
with Mr. Kelly as its first president, has 
as its purpose bringing the foremen 
together to discuss plant problems and 
to hear outside speakers on current hap- 
penings in city, state, and country. Of- 
ficers of the organization include 
Thomas Dyson, president; Frank Jack- 
son, vice president; James Montague, 
secretary; and Richard Carr, treasurer. 
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International Figure 
in Rubber Development 


EHIND the numerous musty tomes on 

patents and trade marks of the United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., long 
shone the personality of Ernest Hopkinson, 
recognized as the best informed patent 
counsel in the rubber field. But no more; 
for the Supreme Being summoned him to 
a Higher Court on May 3, after he had 
been ill for 6 months. For more than 35 
years Mr. Hopkinson guided the destiny of 
the patent affairs of the great rubber com- 
pany or its subsidiaries, not only obtaining 
patents, but also defending them against 
infringement; and in that time of close 
association with the innumerable manufac- 
tures of the organization he acquired a very 
broad knowledge of the various phases of 
the industry. 

Not satisfied with securing patents for 
others, Mr. Hopkinson for many years was 
a keen student of methods and processes of 
manufacture and to such good result that 
he was the “master mind” in the commer- 
cialization of liquid latex, the development 
of sprayed rubber, web cord, the flat band 
method of tire manufacture, and latex 
rubber thread, 5 of the greatest achieve- 
ments in tke recent history of the rubber 
industry. His inventions and research 
work brought him international fame and 
made him one of the outstanding figures in 
the industrial world. 

Ernest Hopkinson was born May 20, 1872, 
in the county of Chester, England. He 
was educated in the English public schools. 
Then he studied patent law. In 1895 he 
began his practice in New York. 

Two years later he made his first contact 
with the United States Rubber Co. as 
patent counsel for its subsidiary, the Peer- 
less Rubber Co. In 1903 he was appointed 
to a similar position with the Rubber Goods 
Mfg. Co. and in 1915 for the parent com- 
pany. Cognizant of his ability and in ap- 
preciation of his efforts the company elected 
him vice president on April 17, 1919. He 
was also a director and a member of the 
executive committee of U. S. Rubber; 
chairman of the board of Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Co.; and a director of United States 
Plantations, Inc., United States Tire Co., 
Dispersions Process, Inc., and other U. S. 
subsidiary and affliated companies. 

As expected of a man of his intelligence, 
Ernest Hopkinson did not devote himself 
solely to his patents. He tad many diversi- 
fied outside interests, some not even re- 
motely connected with law or rubber. The 
walls of his large office at 1790 Broadway 
attested his skill as a first rank amateur 
photographer. He had a well-balanced and 
appreciative taste for art and music. He 
was an excellent horseman. He belonged, 
also, to the Lotos, Metropolitan, Sleepy 
Hollow, St. Andrew’s, and Maidstone clubs. 

He leaves behind his widow, a daughter, 
and 2 sons. 

Funeral services were held on May 5 at 
his home, 1120 Fifth Ave., New York, by 
the Rev. George Trowbridge, of All 





John Nelson Kelley 


Ernest Hopkinson 


Angels Church. 
Cemetery. 


Interment was in Kensico 


Former Superintendent 


ILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 76, former 

superintendent, Home Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., died April 28, at his resi- 
dence in Essington, Pa. He was affiliated 
with several fraternal organizations. He 
is survived by a son. Burial was in Green- 
wood Cemetery, Trenton. 





Veteran Rubber Man 


RANK HUFF, 76, died recently at his 
home in Trenton, N. J., after a brief 
illness. He had been employed for over 30 
years by The Thermoid Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, having been a foreman in the me- 
chanical department. He retired some 
years ago. Surviving are 2 daughters and 
a son. Interment was in Riverview Ceme- 
tery, Trenton. 


Well-Known Inventor 


ON APRIL 29 at a hospital in New 

Britain, Conn., died Francis H. Rich- 
ards, holder of about 1,000 patents, includ- 
ing those on golf ball molds and machinery. 
For many years Mr. Richards, who was 
born in New Hartford, Conn., on October 
20, 1850, was a consulting engineer and de- 
signer for such firms as Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Stanley Co., United States Envelope 
Co., Cleveland Twist Drill Co., and 
Kempshall Golf Ball Co. He had studied 
law in Hartford, to become a patent attor- 
ney in 1890, when he organized the firm of 
F. H. Richards, Inc., which now has a 
New York, N. Y., office headed by his step- 
son, Frederick J. Dole. 

Mr. Richards was one of the founders 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

He is survived by his stepson, a step- 
daughter, 2 nephews, and a granddaughter. 


A. W. Faber Official 


UBERCULOSIS caused the death at 

Saranac Lake, N. Y., on April 26 of 
Robert J. Metzler, president and treasurer 
of A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J., since 
1919. During his business career he had 
also been president of the Franklin Build- 
ing Corp., Newark, and of M. Weiss 
Corp., Irvington, N. J.; and vice president 
of the Perfection Building & Loan Assn., 
Newark, and of the Bloomfield Mortgage 
& Title Guarantee Co. 

Mr. Metzler was born in Wurzburg, Ba- 
varia, Germany, 56 years ago, but was 
brought to this country when a baby. He 
grew up in New York, where he was in 
business until 1913, when he went to New- 
ark, 

For many years he was active in the 
Newark Athletic and Kiwanis clubs. He 
was a trustee of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Newark. 

Surviving the deceased are 3 sisters. 
Funeral services were conducted at his 
church on April 29. Burial was in Fair- 
mount Mausoleum. 





Stuart A. Smith 


WHILE lunching in a restaurant in 

Worcester, Mass., on May 11, Stuart 
A. Smith, since 1907 vice president of E. 
T. Trotter & Co. 594 Johnson Ave., 
Drooklyn, N. Y., insulating materials, 
suffered a fatal heart attack. He had been 
active in business until his death. Mr. 
Smith was born in Richmond, Va., 57 years 
ago and graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1898. 

He belonged to the Masons and Garden 
City Golf Club. Mr. Smith, who lived at 
131 Lincoln Rd., Brooklyn, leaves a wife 
and a son, 





Seorehed Stocks 


During the hot days of summer scorch- 
ing on the mill is a common trouble. This 
can be overcome by using Ureka C, plus 
Guantal or D. P. G. 





Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., West Toronto, 
Canada, has announced the appoint- 
ment as vice president of Clifford A. 
Jones, formerly general manager of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
and W. H. (Si) Hodgins, also of the 
Seiberling company, as manager of the 
Druggists’ Sundries Division. oar, 
Jones was president of the Rubber 
Association of Canada for the 1931- 
1932 term. Prior to coming to the 
Dominion, he was assistant general 
sales manager of the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., and from 1911 to 1921, 
assistant sales manager, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Dept., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron. Mr. Hodgins for 
the past 6 years directed the mer- 
chandising policies of the Seiberling 
Druggists’ Sundries Department. 











New 


“Raw Material Prices and Business 
Conditions.” By Melvin T. Copeland. 
Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Bureau of 
Business Research, Soldiers Field, 
Boston, Mass. This study covers 13 
commodities including rubber. The 
analysis of each commodity covers 
world production, movement, stocks, and 
prices, during the period from 1922 to 
1932, to ascertain when and _ where 
maladjustments occurred and _ their 
major effects. The summary on rubber 
discusses production and price of rub- 
ber, showing the average New York 
price which ranged from 17%¢ in 1922 to 
72\4¢ in 1925, since when it fell rapidly 
until it reached a low of 3%¢ in 1932. 
The Stevenson Plan for restriction and 
the causes of its failure are discussed. 

“Goodrich Automotive Accessories, 


1933.” The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. This is an illustrated cata- 
log ot automotive accessories such as 
tube repair outfits, gasket and rim 


cement, tire patches of various design, 
repair plugs, flaps, fan belts, matting, 
and hose, also soapstone, tire paint and 
top dressings, tape, tire dough, steam- 
air bags, etc. Car data showing ap- 
plication of accessories are also given. 
“Hood Tires. Products and Adver- 
tising, 1933.” Hood Tire Corp., 
Akron, O. This profusely illustrated 
catalog covers a complete line of auto- 
mobile and truck tires with cross- 
sectional drawings showing their con- 
struction, with accompanying text ex- 
plaining the construction features. 
Other products merchandised by Hood 


are also listed, as well as a complete 

description of all advertising and mer- 

chandising aids prepared for dealers. 
“Terrazzo and Mosaic Rubber Floor- 


ing.” The North British Rubber Co., 
Ltd., 200-208 Tottenham Court Rd., 
London, W. 1, England. This broad- 
side, D. 503, illustrates in colors a 


number of the attractive designs show- 
ing the infinite possibilities now pre- 
sented to the architect when consider- 
ing the specifications of a rubber floor. 
Mosaic, terrazzo, broken tile, and crazy 
effects are easily obtainable with this 
flooring that is jointless, silent, water- 
proof, and safe. 

“Servus Rubber Footwear.” The 
Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Il. 
This 16-page catalog describes and illus- 
trates in color the 1933 line of the com- 
pany’s boots, pacs, rubbers, and gaiters. 
A dealer’s price list is attached. 


“Sartorius Analytical Balances. 
Catalog No. Bl, 1933.” Pfaltz & 
Bauer, Inc., 300 Pearl St., New York. 
N. Y. This catalog covers the ex- 
tensive line of Sartorius balances 


adapted for every type of analytic work; 
also new system of Sartorius weights, 
preparations, and the Wulff pH tester. 


EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 


Publications 
“American Standards Year Book, 
1932-1933.” American Standards Asso- 


ciation, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. 
Y. This pamphlet is chiefly a list of 
approved American standards and un- 
completed projects and a list of co- 
operating bodies and membership, and 
includes safety codes for rubber ma- 
chinery. 

“Operators’ Hand Book, 1933.” The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
This booklet contains information on 
truck and bus tires and tubes of interest 
to all operators, including tire specifi- 
cation charts, dual spacing charts, 
operating suggestions, and weights of 
various materials. 





Rubber Researeh 


A SERIES of investigations on rubber 

is being carried on in a well-equipped 
rubber research laboratory by the Chemical 
Engineering Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. These 
investigations are following 3 general lines: 
i. e. studying of the mechanism of 
vulcanization and attending phenomena; 
study of the applicability of rubber as a 
chemical raw material ; and study of rubber 
dispersions, such as raw and_ vulcanized 
latex. Much of this work has been made 
the subject of theses conducted by students 
in the department under the direct super- 
vision of the department personnel. 


Dispersaid 


HIS material is a concentrated and 

highly active new wetting agent, being 
a specialized product embodying the 
wetting properties of the higher alcohols in 
combination. It is a light, cream colored 
powder, readily soluble in all aqueous 
solutions, and can be handled freely with- 
out toxic results. Its wetting out power 
shows very markedly in connection with 
the saturation of fabrics by means of rub- 
ber latex, and in this connection its activity 
is greater than that of similar materials 
now offered. 

The second use for Dispersaid is for the 
dispersion of pigments in latex, or for that 
matter in water generally. For the dis- 
persion of carbon black, generally held to 
be the most difficult pigment to incorporate 
in latex or other aqueous suspensions, 
about 5% of Dispersaid is recommended, 
calculated on the dry weight of carbon 
black. If for certain purposes it is con- 
sidered desirable to calculate the dispers- 
ing agent on the solution rather than on 
the dry pigment, adding about 0.5% is 
recommended. 

The material is comparatively free from 
dissociation and so recommends itself for 
latex compounding for insulated wire re- 
quirements. However there is a slight 
dissociation and the pH value of aqueous 
solutions of Dispersaid is very slightly on 
the alkaline side. 
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Book Reviews 


“White Money. A Novel of the East 
Indies.” By Madelon Lulofs. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by G. J. Renier 
and Irene Clephane. The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Price, $2.50. 

An American plantation in Sumatra 
forms the background of this modern 
novel of rubber, the “white money” of 
the title, by a young Dutchwoman born 
and bred in Java. Here we meet plant- 
ers of the old school: uncouth, beer 
guzzling Dutchmen, successful conquer- 
ors of the jungle; and their assistants, 
mostly from Holland, bachelors, at first, 
of the better classes. 

Suddenly the ban on marriages is 
lifted. Comes Marian, bride of Frank 
Versteegh, one of the novices. Many 
wives, including those of the American 
executives, follow. The old order 
changeth—for the worse, for the women 
bring civilization and its attendant evils. 
When rubber prices soar sky-high and 
bonuses assume amazing proportions, 
most of the white folk indulge in riotous 
living. Then the crash— 

Excellent character delineations pre- 
vail: Marian and Frank, secure in their 
love, home, and children; John Vanlaer, 
new type of planter, and his wife Renée, 
rebel against life on the plantation; 
Van der Meulen, of the old school, who, 
retiring to Holland, is homesick for 
the Indies; the other women, their in- 
trigues for promotion; their men—all 
are well done. The descriptions, too, 
are effective. One can almost smell 
the latex, hear the sing-song chant of 
the coolies, feel the oppressive heat, 
the deadly monotony of “existing” amid 
the rubber trees. The reader will find 
himself fascinated by this strange land 
and its struggle with its “white money.” 

“Annual Survey of American Chem- 
istry.” Vol. VII, 1932, Edited by 
Clarence J. West. Foreword by Charles 
A. Kraus, chairman, Division of Chem- 
istry and Chemical Technology. Pub- 
lished for National Research Council by 
The Chemical Catalog Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 1933. Cloth, 340 
pages, 5 by 8% inches. Author and 
subject indices. Price $4.00 net. 

In this volume, as in that for 1931, a 
full review of rubber research for 1932 
is given by John T. Blake, research 
chemist, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The topics covered are chemistry and 
structure, electrical properties, vulcan- 
ization, accelerators, antioxidants, latex, 
pigments and compounding, testing and 
control, manufacturing processes, and a 
few miscellaneous references of scien- 
tific interest. 





“RUBBER MACHINERY” BEGINS IN THIS 
number. You should not fail to read it 
and the succeeding issues. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





R. G. A. Reports 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association on April 
26, the chairman, N. C. S. Bosanquet, in 
reviewing the situation, noted the fact that 
as a result of various adjustments and 
economies, the average cost price of 197 
companies in the British and Dutch rubber 
centers had been reduced from 5.35d. per 
pound to about 3d. While he did not be- 
lieve that it was wise to maintain this 
abnormally low cost over a long period, yet 
the fact that it had been attained indi- 
cated an organizing power, a recuperative 
force and a determination to live which 
augured hopefully for the European rub- 
ber industry in the future. 

Turning to consumption, he stressed the 
fact that American tire output had reverted 
to the equivalent of 1922. 

“There is evidence here,” he said, “that 
our principal consumer in the motor car 
and tire department has failed us, and it 
would be well to accept the fact that world 
conditions today do not encourage hope of 
a quick revival in this direction.” 

He then showed that whereas in 1919, 
with an estimated absorption of 330,000 
tons, the division was United States 68%, 
United Kingdom 11%, other countries 
21%, in 1932, with world absorption at 
670,000 tons, distribution was United 
States 47%, United Kingdom 12%, other 
countries 41%. 

Figures for production showed that 
European producers had maintained output 
in the face of unparalleled depression, 
whereas it had been expected that they 
would be displaced by the natives. But 
now it appeared that the chief sufferers 
were the natives and producers of wild 
rubber. 

An indication of returning equilibrium 
between supply and demand might be seen 
in the fact that over-production, 7% in 1929, 
14% in 1930, and 18% in 1931, had dropped 
to 7% again in 1932. However if this re- 
sulted in even a small increase in price, a 
rise in production would follow, killing the 
rise in price, a process which could be 
expected to continue until science, research 
cooperation, and world prosperity made the 
industry remunerative again. But in the 
interval, cooperation in regulating supply 
was needed. The Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, however, would abide by its stand 
adopted last year and would not make the 
first step in this direction, but any sugges- 
tions made by the Dutch, which included 
control of native rubber, would be care- 
fully considered. 

The new chairman of the Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association is W. J. Gallagher, who 
has a thorough knowledge of rubber affairs 
in the Far East. After completing his 
education, he went to the F. M. S. as gov- 





GREAT BRITAIN 


ernment mycologist in 1906, became direc- 
tor of agriculture there im 1909, and the 
following year helped, with FE. B. Davis, to 
form the rubber plantations of the United 
States Rubber Co., later on becoming man- 
aging director of the Holland-American 
Plantation Co. and the Malayan-American 
Plantations, Ltd. He retired from the 
East in 1927 and has been on the council 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association since 
1928. 


Rubber Footwear Duties 


The 20% ad valorem duty on footwear 
plus 3d. per pair, when made to cover the 
ankles, and 2d. per pair for others, has 
been found inadequate; so as from May 2 
new rates will go into effect, and the new 
additional duties will be fixed at such a 
rate that the total duty with the general 
ad valorem duty will be as follows: 

On footwear made to cover the ankle: 


a. Of a length exceeding 11 
inches from front of sole 


to GSE Cleric oss acces 2s. each 
(4s. a pair) 
OOQENGEE ow esiccielncieneecs 9d. each 


(1s. 6d. a pair) 
If not covering the ankle: 


a. Black or brown plimsolls 4d. each 


(8d. a pair) 
b. Others 
Of a length exceeding 


91% inches 6d, each 
(1s. a pair) 
In other cases..... ek 5d. each 


(10d. a pair) 


The new duties are, of course, primarily 
designed to cope with imports from Japan. 
Here it may be noted that the Department 
of Overseas Trade recently stated in a sur- 
vey of economic conditions in Japan that 
whereas the cost of a pair of white can- 
vas, white rubber soled shoes of medium 
to good quality was equal to 74d. a pair 
(for labor and raw materials) at the ex- 
change rate prevailing in 1931, this was 
equal to 4%4d. at the rate of December, 
1932. 


Devuleanizing Process 





A new solvent process for recovering 
and devulcanizing rubber has been in- 
vented by P. Herbert Head, of Xetal 
Products, Long Eaton, near Wottingham, 
The India Rubber Journal reports. The 
solvent is being kept secret, but appears 
to be cheap and one not before used for 
the purpose. Tire cord and other fabric, 
also carbon black, can be separately re- 
covered. Revulcanized rubber is made by 
adding fresh sulphur to the recovered rub- 
ber, and a very high grade of rubber pitch 
can also be obtained. A syndicate has been 
formed to exploit the invention, and a fac- 
tory is to be equipped in London to deal 
with large quantities. 

The Xetal Products company, it may be 


added, is now also producing under license 
from Moulded Hair, Ltd., rubberized hair 
sheeting 2 inches thick for upholstery. In- 
cidentally, firms in several countries in 
Europe have obtained licenses for the 
manufacture of seats, bedding, etc., under 
the Hairlok process of Moulded Hair, Ltd. 


British Notes 


At the eleventh annual general meeting 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
held April 27, Sir George Beharrell was 
elected president. Later he presented the 
Colwyn gold medal for conspicuous serv- 
ice to the rubber industry to Wallace 
Henry Paull, technical director of the Dun- 
lop Rubber Co. Mr. Paull has been in- 
terested in tires since 1892. He has not 
only been active in furthering improve- 
ments in tire building, but more recently 
also in the development of articles made 
direct from latex. 

Discussing the 1932 “Annual Reports of 
the Society of Chemical Industry,” P. 
Schidrowitz notes in The India Rubber 
Journal, the Pirelli method of making 
thread from latex mentioned in the rubber 
article by Dr. Twiss, F. A. Jones, A. E. T. 
Neale, and W. McCowan. By this method, 
devised by Pestalozza, coagulated latex 
sheet is cut while still wet on a cylinder, 
then dehydrated, and vulcanized. The cus- 
tomary treatment with shellac is unneces- 
sary. 


Dunlop Rubber. Ltd. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., reported for 
1932 profit after depreciation, obsolescence, 
directors’ fees, and other charges, £1,542,- 
430, against £1,181,503 in 1931. After 
deducting dividends on preference shares 
of subsidiaries, debenture interest, and 
other charges there was a profit of £860,- 
077 before taxes, against £480,028 in pre- 
ceding vear. Taxation reserve was 
£292,947; year’s dividends on preference 
shares of Dunlop Rubber Co.,Ltd, 
amounted to £281,250, and 4% dividend 
on ordinary stock absorbed £235,531, leav- 
ing surplus of £50,349 for 1932, added to 
balance of £391,858 brought forward from 
preceding year, made a balance of £442,- 
207 carried forward to next account. 





Holland 


N. V. Bataafsche Rubber Industrie has 
been established at Maastricht, Nether- 
lands, to manufacture and sell rubber 
goods. The company is capitalized at 
250,000 guilders. 

Wijnand & Keppler and Nico A. C. 
Hymans moved from Nes No. 53 to Rokin 
No. 103, Amsterdam-C, Holland. 
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Company Notes 


Following the recent election of officers 
of the Great-Hamburg Section of the 
Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft on March 
31, 1933, Rudolf Bunz succeeds F. Kirch- 
hof as chairman; while Werner Esch suc- 
ceeds A. Nielsen as secretary. The activi- 
ties of the section continue as usual. 

The Continental Gummiwerke A. G., 
Hannover, reports net profits of 3,714,747 
marks (including a carry forward of 253,- 
155 marks). A dividend of 8%, as in the 
preceding year, is proposed, and 296,625 
marks will be carried forward. Export 
business, conducted through the N. V. 
Internationale Continental Caoutchouc Co., 
Amsterdam, again brought a loss, says the 
report, and the concern has had to with- 
draw from various markets and consider- 
ably curtail its business with others. 

The following changes in the direction 
and management of rubber companies are 
reported: Alexander Elfer, B. Oppenheim, 
F. Schlesinger, and C. E. Weisser have 
left the board of the Vereinigte Gothania 
Werke A. G., Gotha; Albert Schafer is no 
longer business manager of Peters Union 
G.m.b.H., Hannover, and of Continental 
Caoutchouc Compagnie G.m.b.H., Han- 
nover; H. Herrmann, a director of the 
Asbest & Gummiwerke Alfred Calmon A. 
G., Hamburg, is no longer authorized to 
represent the firm. 

Professor H. Staudinger has been in- 
vited by the University of Madrid to lec- 
ture on the constitution of the high mole- 
cular combinations, rubber and cellulose. 





New Machinery 


The Hartwell Hardness tester, it is 
claimed by the manufacturer, Gesellschaft 
fiir Feinmechanik m. b. H., Mannheim, not 
only indicates results of the Brinell tests 
up to 250 kilograms with the greatest ac- 
curacy, but since it can be adjusted to the 
smallest load gradations, it can also be 
used for Rockwell and Vickers tests. 

The manometers of a new device for 
remote temperature control in vulcaniza- 
tion are built inside the apparatus instead 
of outside. Thus a compact appearance is 
obtained; while numerous sources of error 
are avoided, so reducing watching to a 
minimum. The construction of the appa- 
ratus allows the attachment of all kinds of 
contact devices so that other regulating 
processes can be registered besides the sig- 
nals for starting and finishing. The con- 
tacts are designed for high current connec- 
tion. Temperature control up to a distance 
of 150 meters is possible; the transmission 
of the heat impulse takes place via capillary 
tubes without compensation. Thus it be- 
comes possible to bring together all the 
regulators of an extensive factory depart- 
ment on to one common regulating table 
without electrical remote transmission. 





Other European Notes 


Russian imports of crude rubber have ap- 
parently reached their maximum for the 
present and have become stabilized around 
30,000 tons a year, for they were 30,046 
tons in 1932, 30,671 tons in 1931, and 30,700 
tons in 1930. 


By contrast, Japan’s imports of crude 
rubber continue to increase steadily. In 
1925 they were about 13,000 tons, but by 
1931 they were 43,571 tons, increasing 
again to 56,051 tons in 1932. 

Baltic India Rubber Co. Quadrat, A. G., 
Riga, Latvia, shows a loss of 1,229,720 lats 
for the past business year. 

The Fabbriche Riunite Industria Gom- 
ma, Turin, Italy, made net profit of 1,424,- 
253 lire on a capital of 27,000,000 lire and 
again declared a 5% dividend. 

Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, is now 
included in International Latex Processes, 
Ltd., the company formed some months ago 
for consolidating (outside of America) all 
the patents and knowledge pertaining to 
the direct use of latex held by the Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and the United States 
Rubber Co. Albert Pirelli, director of the 
Italian company, has been appointed vice 
president together with F. B. Davis, of the 
United States Rubber Co. 

Concentrated asphalt, as Flintkote, and 
from 5 to 40%, calculated on the asphalt, 
of a concentrated latex product as Rever- 
tex or Revultex, are combined by C. D. 
Svensson, of the Yxhults Stenhuggeri 
A/B, Kumla, Sweden, to make what is 
claimed to be a stable composition for road 
surfacing. The difficulty usually experi- 
enced in attempting to obtain stable mix- 
tures of asphalt and latex has been over- 
come, it is claimed, by using the concen- 
trated materials which give a mixture vis- 
cous enough to resist separation of the 
asphalt and rubber. 

Two gutta-percha resins varying con- 
siderably in properties and solubility were 
tested for their softening effect on nitro- 
cellulose varnishes by A. Kraus. It was 
found that unless a softener is added to 
the mixture, the caoutchouc resins consid- 
erably lower the elasticity and the resist- 
ance to rupture of the varnishes. In the 
presence of tricresyl-phosphate, however, 
the same resins yield exceptionally elastic 
films. Caoutchouc resins are especially 
suitable for leather varnishes increasing 
their gloss and adhesion without impairing 
the elasticity of the films. 





FINANCIAL 


United Shoe Machinery 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, 
Mass., reports for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, earnings of $6,023,483 after taxes, 
compared with $8,108,539 before taxes the 
year before, and $8,901,987 before the 
taxes in 1931. After allowance for pre- 
ferred dividends, the balance for the last 
fiscal year was $5,554,014, or $2.42 a share 
on 2,329,589 shares of $10 par common 
stock, compared with $6,847,680, or $2.93 
a share in 1932 and $7,716,123, or $4.31 
a share in 1931. 
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New Jersey Zine 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y., 
reported for the quarter ended March 31 
net income after taxes, depreciation, deple- 
tion, contingencies, and other charges, 
$437,378, equal to 22¢ a share on 1,963,264, 
$25 par shares, compared with $591,104, 
or 30¢ a share, last year. 





Everlastik., Ine. 
Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass., reported 
for 1932 net loss after depreciation, ex- 
penses, and other charges, $178,040, against 
$118,909 loss in 1931. 


I. B. Kleinert 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. and Domes- 
tic Subsidiaries, New York, N. Y., re- 
ported for 1932 net loss after depreciation 
and provision for losses of foreign sub- 
sidiaries, but before unrealized loss on 
foreign exchange, $245,634, against $160,- 
725 loss after above allowances in 1931. 





The Thermoid Co. 


The Thermoid Co. and Wholly Owned 
Subsidiaries, Trenton, N. J., for the 
quarter ended March 31, reported net loss 
after depreciation, interest, and other. de- 
ductions, $103,363, against $106,685 loss 
in first quarter of 1932. 





Norwalk Tire & Rubber 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., reported for the 6 months 
ended March 31 net profit, $3,751 after 
depreciation, taxes, and other - charges, 
equal to 39¢ a share on 9,575 shares of 
$50 par 7% preferred stock, against 
$39,150, or $4.08 a share on the same basis, 
in the 6 months ended March 31, 1932; 
gross profit on sales, $124,514, against 
$156,448. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., incurred a net loss of $63,428.51 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1933, 
after absorbing all charges and expenses, 
including provisions of $122,336.80 for 
depreciation of properties. | Operating 
results, excluding depreciation, showed a 
profit of $58,908.29. The company has no 
banking or funded debt or capital obliga- 
tion senior to the common stock. Its 
net current assets, at the close of the 
quarter, were equivalent to 9.19¢ per share 
of its common stock issued and outstanding. 
The cash and bank funds were $3,151,884.- 
60, practically the same as January 1, 1933. 
Since March 31, 1933, there has been a 
consistent increase in business, and at the 
present volume it is expected that the com- 
pany will operate at a profit after all 
charges including depreciation. 





Dividends Declared 


Company 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co................ 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Stock of 

Stock Rate Payable Record 
Pfd. $3.00 s. a. June 15 June 1 

7% Acc. Pfd. $0.50 July 1 June 1 
Com. $0.60 q. yu 3 — 15 
Pfd. $1.75 q. uly 3 une 15 
Com. $0.15 q June 15 May 31 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Restriction Difficulties 


The question whether the Dutch Govern- 
ment will enforce restriction at last in 
view of the changing attitude of some of 
the big rubber producers in the Dutch 
Possessions is being eagerly discussed. 
Hope in this direction is further being 
fed by the fact that restriction has al- 
ready been introduced for tea and sugar, 
and it is argued that rubber may be next. 
This may indeed prove to be the case; and 
yet when the difference in the problems 
to be met in sugar and tea on the one 
hand and rubber on the other are con- 
sidered, there seems to be room for some 
doubt. 

In restricting rubber the great ob- 
stacle has been native production. Even 
with greatly reduced outputs the natives 
of the Outer Possessions succeeded in ex- 
porting over 35% of the total rubber ship- 
ment from Dutch sources in 1931. Rising 
prices would immediately lead to higher 
outputs again and smuggling. Control 
would be costly and difficult besides lead- 
ing to ill feeling, for the native cannot 
use the rubber himself, and besides the 
government encouraged him to produce it 
in the first place. 

There is no native problem at all con- 
nected with sugar since 99% is shipped by 
European growers. Native tea exports 
have not been large, only about 20% of 
the total for some years, and the source 
is Java where control would be simpler 
in any case. However this is made easier 
by the fact that the native sells his green 
leaf to European growers so that in case 
of restriction the latter only has to re- 
duce his purchases or otherwise cut his 
total. 

When analyzing restriction plans for 
rubber, difference is noted in the schemes 
emanating from English and from Dutch 
sources. Whereas the British would cur- 


‘tail exports only, the feeling seems marked 


among certain Dutch planters that the only 
way to put rubber producing on a sound 
basis is the drastic one of cutting down sur- 
plus trees. Too many trees have been 
planted, they say; so as soon as restriction 
of exports or even of outputs causes a 
rise in price, a sufficiently large number 
of producers will at once tap all out in spite 
of regulations, thus making the last con- 
dition worse than the first, with an ever- 
increasing amount of rubber being pro- 
duced for consumption, to offset any gains 
made by restriction. 





Budding in the Field 


The interest shown in budding in the 
field is indicated by the fact that in 3 re- 
cent issues of the Bergcultures this topic 
has been discussed. First J. S. Vollema 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


describes successful results in budding 
67% hectares of 5-year-old seedlings on 
the Menteng estate. In budding larger 
trees bandaging with waxed cloth proved 
too expensive and also less effective; so 
the Garotte method, first recommended by 
Planchon, of Indo-China, is used, in which 
the bud patch is inserted under the tongue 
of stock bark, and a small piece of bamboo 
is placed over the tongue. A wire is 
passed over the whole and suitably tightened 
to hold everything firmly in place. On the 
Menteng estate a small piece of vulcanized 
rubber from a tire is used instead of the 
bamboo strip, and still better results are 
claimed. 

Mr. Vollema also mentions successful 
budding of 6- to 8-year-old trees. He states 
that in general the union of the shoot and 
stock is slower where older stems are 
used, but that the young shoots develop 
very rapidly so that such buddings can 
be tapped up to 1% years sooner than 
buddings on one-year-old stems. On the 
other hand the former are more suscep- 
tible to Phytophthora than the latter, and 
temporary stoppage of growth is also 
noted. A test on tapping buddings on 
6-year-old stems showed outputs as good 
as those of buddings on one-year stock; so 
there is no need to fear that yields will 
be disappointing. 

The manager of Toeloeng Bayoet estate 
reports that of 31,540 Hevea seedlings 
planted in 1927-28 and budded in 1931-32, 
9314% successes were finally obtained; 
while subsequent growth has so far been 
very satisfactory. 

Finally G. G. Bolhuis, of the Agricul- 
tural Institute of the General Experiment 
Station for Agriculture, describes tests 
in budding trees 6, 8, and 10 years old. 
The percentage of successes in the case of 
the 10-year-old trees was very low; while 
union of scion and stock remained poor 
although budding took place in 1924. 
Yield records are available for 7 to 12 
of these trees and compared with normal 
buddings of the same year, outputs have 
been very well maintained. The union of 
stock and budding was better with the 
6- and 8-year stems, but like the buddings 
on the 10-year-old stems they could be 
tapped sooner than normal buddings of 
the same age, the yields after the first 
tapping year, however, were less satisfac- 
tory, falling below those of the ordinary 
buddings. 

Output figures gradually coming in 
from larger areas of commercially budded 
rubber amply confirm the average outputs 
of provisionally selected clones, states 
Vollema, in giving the latest views on 
buddings, so that it is practically certain 
that such larger areas, planted and treated 
in up-to-date manner, will in practice give 





yields averaging about 1,100 kilos in the 
sixth year, increasing to 2,000 kilos in the 
fifteenth year. On the whole buddings 
have not proved weaker than seedlings, 
and output increases on renewed bark. 
Planters are still advised to average 
their risks by planting at least 10 different 
clones. 


N. E. I. Notes 


The Government is proposing emergency 
measures to help the Experiment Stations. 
It is planned to organize a Central Ex- 
periment Stations Association to take over 
from the Algemeen Landbouw Syndicaat 
the direction of the various _ stations. 
Instead of the voluntary contribution paid 
by estates at present, an obligatory rate 
will be enforced. The Algemeen Land- 
bouw Syndicaat and the South and West 
Sumatra Syndicate will continue in ex- 
istence and will care for all the other 
interests of producers in Java and South 
and West Sumatra. 

A trial inquiry into the costs of pre- 
paring rubber on various estates, instituted 
by Dr. Knaus, revealed that 2 of 3 estates 
having hand-run factories had the lowest 
costs under this head—14¢ per kilo against 
an average of 3¢. The costs for the third, 
however, were much higher. This inter- 
esting matter will probably be further 
investigated. 





Indo-China 


Total exports of crude rubber from 
Indo-China for the year 1932 were 14,377 
metric tons against 12,000 in 1931. This 
considerable increase has been effected by 
the bounty which the French Government 
pays the planters, for despite lower wages 
and other economies the cost price is still 
very high as compared with the selling 
price. To calculate the bounty the aver- 
age cost per kilo was officially put at 4.50 
francs’ in September, 1932. At that time 
too the bounty was reduced from 2.50 
francs to 1.50 francs per kilo and will 
probably be further reduced to 1 franc. 
Planters have protested against these cuts 
and have produced figures to show that 
the minimum cost price per kilo, F. O. B. 
Saigon, for a big estate in Cochinchina 
working under the most favorable condi- 
tions is 5 francs per kilo. At the same 
time it was shown that the average yield 
for such an estate in full tapping was 200 
kilos per hectare at 7 years, 275 at 8 
years, 350 at 9 years, 450 at 10 years, 
and 550 at 15 years. 





'French franc—$.0461, average rate in U. S, 
dollars during week of May 8-13, 1933. 
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Planters Replace Rubber 


The lure of despite 
the losses suffered in recent years. How- 
ever a few planters and small holders are 
giving more attention to other crops. 
This movement, still feeble in any case, 
is more noticeable among small holders, 
who are growing more food crops and 
in some sections also tobacco for local 
consumption. At least one large Chinese- 
owned area originally destined for rubber 
is to be partly planted up with tobacco. 
Two European planters are now grow- 
ing ipecac root instead of rubber; others 
are experimenting with tea and other cul- 
tures. The most important movement 
away from rubber reported so far is in the 
state of Johore. At Layang Layang, 
says the Straits Budget. in what was once 
one of the richest rubber producing areas in 
Malaya, oil palms have replaced rubber. 
About 25,000 acres are now under oil 
palms in Johore, and 60,000 acres in all 
Malaya. 


rubber continues 


Latex Patents 


In a recent discussion of latex patents 
in the Straits Times the writer suggested 
that though the present arrangement enab- 
ling manufacturers to buy concentrated 
latex irom certain plauting interests might 
be satisfactory to the consumers, yet for 
the industry as a whole it is desirable that 
other methods of concentrating latex, 
which could not be challenged by holders of 
patent rights, be discovered and, if possible, 
marketed. 

In reply to this statement, Mr. Stutch- 
bury, chairman of Revertex, Ltd., explains 
that his company would be perfectly 
willing to cooperate with any plantation 
company in producing Revertex if the 
product would immediately go into con- 
sumption. 

No doubt exists that concentrated latex 
has a great future, but meantime the de- 
mand is limited when compared to that 
for crepe and sheet. Furthermore it takes 
time for manufacturers to adjust them- 
selves to the new problems which a change 
to liquid latex involves; it takes 
time to develop a demand for new products, 
and the time factor cannot be overcome. So 
while everything is being done to increase 
the use of concentrated latex as rapidly 
as possible, it is felt that the best inter- 
ests of the rubber industry are served by 
maintaining a proper balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. 


also 


Oidium in Malaya 


In an article’ on the subject of Oidium, 


F. Beeley holds that the comparatively 
mild attacks of Oidium in Malaya as 
compared with those in the uplands of 
Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra, where in- 


fected estates suffer severely from abnor- 
mal leaf-fall, are due to the fact that 
natural factors govern the virulence of 
2 “Effect of Meteorological Factors on the Viru- 
lence of Oidium Heveae in Malaya.” J. Rubber 
Res. Inst. Malaya, Vo). 4. No. 2, 1932. 


MALAYA 





the fungus. He made tests which indicated 
that optimal conditions of humidity and 
temperature for the growth of the fungus 
were approached in Ceylon, Java. and 
Sumatra estates at altitudes of 1,000 feet, 
whereas this optimum was not approached 
in Malaya, where rubber is not planted 
higher than 400 feet. His conclusion is 
thus that Ordium will never attain the 
intensity in Malaya that it has reached in 
the uplands of the other countries. 

This optimistic view is not shared by all 
in Malaya as is evidenced by what a 
well-known visiting agent told the planting 


correspondent of the Straits Times. Since 
he first observed it in various parts of 
Malaya several years ago, he said the 


disease had become widespread throughout 
the Peninsula with the possible exception 
of Kedah and the East Coast. On the 
majority of the hill estates today, the 
mature rubber was rapidly approaching the 
condition in which he saw large areas in 
Java, 5 years ago. 

There is disagreement too regarding 
the significance of the lessening overhead 
foliage in older rubber areas, especially 
on the hills. Most planters ascribe this 
to exhaustion of the others say 
Oidium; the correspondent referred to 
thinks both. 


soil, 





Japan 


A Japanese rubber factory has established 
a branch at Singapore where rubber soled 
footwear is being manufactured and ex- 


ported to Canada and there offered at 
prices with which Canadian manufac- 
turers cannot possibly compete. The mat- 
ter is being taken up in the Canadian 


Parliament, to decide what additional pro- 
tective steps it can take to assist domes- 
tic interests against these imports which, 
though Japanese products, are manufac- 
tured in part of the British Empire and 
therefore qualify for preferential treat- 
ment. Another interesting aspect of the 
problem is that the rubber footwear in- 
dustry in Canada is largely of United 
States origin. 

Japan’s rubber industry now comprises 
about 670 factories which produce prac- 
tically every kind of rubber article. The 
main exports are footwear and toys. In 
1932 were shipped 1.000.000 dozen pairs of 
rubber boots and shoes, value 4,800,006 
yen, and nearly 3,000,000 dozen pairs of 
other footwear, chiefly rubber-soied canvas 
shoes, value 15,000,000 ven” Toy ex- 
ports rose from 2,198,000 yen in the 
period January-November, 1931, to 5,507,- 
000 yen for the same period of 1932. A 
small amount of tires. chiefly for cycles, 
and worth about 4,400,000 yen was also 
shipped in 1932, mostly to China and 
Netherlands Indies. That the local auto- 
mobile tire industry is supplying most of 
the home needs is apparent from the im- 
ports which fell from 251,595 casings in 
1929 to 29,983 in January-October, 1932. 


2 Yen=$.2405, average rate in U. S. dollars dur- 
ing week of May 8-13, 1933. 


India Rubber World 


British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan 
Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 Charing 
Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the follow- 
ing figures for April, 1933: 


Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


April, 1933 
AL 




















——— Ras 
; Latex 
Sheet Concentrated 
and Crepe Latex and 
Rubber Revertex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ...... §.130 50 
Linited States). sc.5sc5% 16,816 151 
Continent of Europe... . 7,264 137 
British possessions .... 436 11 
MRR 22s ae tinea ations 2.934 54 
Other countries ....... 764 5 
MNRAS eee cab os 36,344 408 
Rubber Imports: Actual. by Land and Sea 
April. 1933 
Seieis OSes 
Dry Wet 
: Rubber Rubber 
From Tons Tons 
PRURTIRR GA aco ceisiyaeeia side eG ata aid 505 3,168 
Dntch WOrne0 oss s.scea ssc 267 2,311 
Java and other Dutch islands. 16 12 
cen 615 9 
British Bored ...... .066655 165 22 
IM ee A ose onic ek 207 10 
Te ee eee eee 142 93 
French Indo-China ......... 16€ 25 
Otlier countries ...6...56..0 22 3 
RMN xo Ke aus oc aoe ois 2.105 5,653 
Tire Production Statisties. 
Pneumatic Casings—All Types 
ae = 
In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
i | ee 6,219,776 38,992,220 40,048,552 
1932 .. 6,115,487 32,067,732 32,200,820 
1933 
Fan, woes 5,789.476 1,806,277 —-2,077,268 
canes 5,901.557 1,871,498 1,833,970 
Mar 5,831,981 1.630.319 1,673,502 
Inner Tubes—All Types 
eee ee eS CE el ee 
US eee 6,337,570 38,666,376 40,017,175 
1932 . 5,399,551  29.513,246 30,328,536 
1933 
Jan. eve 2449575298 1.674.557 2.028.100 
Feb. os 085,001 1.778,818 1,681,853 
Mar. Ses 5,095,340 1.506.141 1,521,736 
Solid and Cushion Tires 
= Se, 
1931 ae 38,815 136,261 167,555 
|) TE ean 23,830 97.089 108,581 
1933 
Cee 21,956 5,536 6.868 
ere poeta? 6,829 7,920 
OO ee mee 6.795 6,622 
Cotton and Rubber Con- 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
———<$A____—_., Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1931 151,143,715 456,615.428 16,941,750,000 
1932 128,981,222 416,577,533 15,698,340,000 
1933 
Jan. : 7,899,233 27,368,276 1,110,564,000 
Feb. . 7,263,337 25,123,700 979.608,000 
Mar 6,364,276 21,508,416 1,186,122.000 


Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., figures 
representing approximately 80% of the industry 
with the exception of gasoline consumption. 





Rubber Seed Dutiable 


The Customs Bureau has notified the 
collector at New York that rubber seed oil 
is subject-to duty at 20% as an expressed 
or extracted oil not specially provided for 
under Paragraph 53 of the tariff. The 
Bureau holds that the rubber seed is truly 
a seed, not a nut as contended by importers 
who claim free entry. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 
United States 


*18,808. Vulcanizer. J. W. Brundage, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
National Rubber Machinery Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

*18,812. Tire Shaper and Airbag In- 
serter. R. W. Snyder, assignor to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

1,903,458. Collapsible Bey Ss 
Johnson, Akron, O. 

1,903,538. Tire Vulcanizer. K. K. A. 
Thorsen, San Francisco, Calif. 

1,903,849. Tennis Shoe Machine. E. W. 
Stacey, Beverly, Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

1,903,924. Automatic Control Switch. 
L. C. Irwin, assignor to Charles J. 
~~" Mfg. Co., both of Brooklyn, 


Y: 
1,904, 012. Golf Ball Core Producer. W. 
Reichard, assignor to Worthington 
Ball Co., both of Elyria, O 
1,904,130. Thread Tester and Recorder. 
P. Garms, New York, and G. L. Dig- 
gles, Flushing, assignors to Electrical 
a Laboratories, New York, all 


1,904, 166. "Shoe Tip and Heel Presser. 
H. R. Polleys, New Haven, Conn., as- 
signor to National India Rubber Co., 
Bristol, R. I. 

1,904,394. Strand Automatic Tension 
Mechanism. J. Vacher, assignor to 
American Mills Co., both of Water- 
bury, Conn. 

1,904, 403. Tire Casing Cut Filling De- 
vice. R. M. and C. E. Bowes, both of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Core. 


1,904,884. Extruding Machine. V. 
Royle, Paterson, N. J. 

1,904,945. a nay so Tire Building 
Form. L. Johnson, Akron, O. 

1,905,366. ” eis Stock Cutter. J. C. 
Carlin, Norristown, assignor to Lee 


Rubber & Tire Corp., Conshohocken, 
both in Pa. 

1,905,463. Vulcanizer. L. O. Grange, 
assignor to W. J. Jarratt, both of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

1,905,653. Steam Platen Plug. C. A. 
Schranz, assignor to W. Wood (trad- 
ing as R. D. Wood & Co.), both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,905,663. Continuous Vulcanizing Ap- 
paratus. \. L. Wallace, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


1,905,755. Mixer. C. F. Schnuck, New 
Haven, and F. H. Banbury, Ansonia, 
assignors to Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, all in Conn. 

1,905,837. Heel Cutter. J. H. Fink, 
Watertown. Mass., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,905,916. Textile Material Treating 
Device. C. W. Leguillon, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. 

1,905,929. Vulcanizing Apparatus. G. 


L. Matthias. Cuvahoga Falls, O., as- 
signor - e F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, 

1,906, 201. oe Machine. W, R. 


~~“ eReissue. 


Simpson, Creston, assignor to Ther- 


-_ Rubber Co., Trenton, both in 


JE 

1,906,303. Bead Builder. G. G. An- 
drews, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,906,320. Flexible Conduit Builder. M. 
Lammertse and J. Johnsen, assignors 
to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., all 
of Akron, O. 

1,906,327. Airbag Treating Machine. 
C. E. Maynard, Northampton, as- 
signor to Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, both in Mass. 

1,906,328. Vulcanizing Mold. C. E. 
Maynard, Northampton, assignor to 
R. W. Boyden and C. A. Dana, as re- 
ceivers for Fisk Rubber Co., all of 
Chicopee Falls, all in Mass. 

1,906,340. Fatigue Tester. D. C. Scott, 
assignor to Henry L. Scott Co., both 
of Providence, R. I. 

1,906,358. Skiving Apparatus. E. A. 
Bedell, Evanston, IIl., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,906,378. Anode Support. H. C. How- 
ard, assignor to American Anode, 
Inc., both of Akron, O. 

1,906,502. Tire Making Apparatus. A. 

Abbott, Jr., assignor to Morgan & 
Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,906,513. Mandrel. nm. ©. _ Battm, 
Ridgewood, N. J., assignor to Morgan 
& Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

1,906,569. Rubber Article Form. W. A. 
Gibbons, Great Neck, N. Y., assignor 
to Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

1,906,641. Bead Ring Applier. F. J. 
Shook, Akron, O., assignor to — 
States Rubber Co. New York, N. Y. 

1,906,866. Soapstoning Device. C BE. 
McCormick, Poland, assignor to Re- 
public Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 

1,906,950. Repair Vulcanizer. R. G. 
Danie!, Denver, Colo. 

1,907,007. Tire Spreader. W. 
ertson, Rockford, III. 

1,907,026. Adjustable Tire Retreading 
Mold. H. J. Woock, Lodi, Calif., as- 
signor to Super Mold Corp., Reno, 
Nev. 


United Kingdom 


385,468. Tire Vulcanizer. 
Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
ea of H. D. Stevens, 

C 


H. Rob- 


Firestone 
Middlesex, 
Akron, O., 


We Se Ae 
385,975 ‘ oating Machine. British 
United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., 


Leicester, 


assignee of United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Ku, 


Paterson, N. J., 


S. A. 

386,019. Calendering Apparatus. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and H. 
Willshaw. Ft. Dunlop. 

386.139. Shoe Assembling Machine. 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Mfg. 
Co., assignee of F. es both of 
san atizatuck, Conn., U. 


031. Web Feeding Duvice. Dunlop 
i chbes Co., Ltd., London, and H. 
Wilson, Ft. Dunlop. 

Germany 


574.202. Vulcanizer for Joining Belting 
Edges. A. Boedecker and T. Ross- 


mann, both of Leipzig. 


574,881. Crude Rubber Cutter. A. 
Lasch, Stuttgart-Cannstatt, and E. 
Stromer, Schlossgut Engelberg b. 
Winterbach, Schondorf i. Wurttbg. 

574,883. Spreader for Tire Molds. A. 
Pohl, Berlin-Lichterade. 





PROCESS 


United States 


1,903,578. Coloring Compound. T. G. 
Sullivan, Rutherford, N. J. 

1,904,418. Insulation. C. Dantsizen, 
Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to Gen- 
— Electric Co., a corporation of 

v- 

1,904,502. Applying Rubber to Metal. 
A. J. Michelin, Paris, assignor to 
Michelin & Cie., Clermont- Ferrand, 
both in France. 

1,904,931. Assembling Metal Members 
with Rubber Bushings. R. H. Rosen- 
berg, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Budd 
Wheel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,905,269. Expanded Material. G FP; 
Denton, Rickmansworth, England. 

1,905,365. Inner Tubes. J. C. Carlin, 
Norristown, assignor to Lee Rubber 
2 Tire Corp., Conshohocken, both in 
) 

a. 

1,905,404. Ebonite. F. C. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Shell De- 
velopment Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

1,905,749. Artificial Leather. G. A. 
Richter, W. B. Van Arsdel, and R. B 
Hill, assignors to Brown Co., all of 
Berlin, N. H. 

1.905.758. Electrical Insulation. FE. W. 
Schwartz, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor 
to General Electric Co., a corp. of 


van Heurn, 


IN. Xs 

1,905,909. Sole. Cu. 
signor to Serton Rubber Co., 
Dayton, O. 

1,906,028. Upholstery Pad. oa 2S 
Weber and J. A. Howard, both of 
London, England, assignors to Hair- 
lock Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

1,906,325. Balloon. CC. V. Martin, as- 
signor to Maple City Rubber Co., 
both of Norwalk, O. 

1,906,397. Belt. E. Meyer, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 


Keiser, as- 
both of 


York, N.Y. 

1,906,402. Vulcanizing Rubber. E. B. 
Newton, Akron. O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,906,426. Brush. W. L. Semon, Cuya- 
— Falls, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

— 436. Attaching Rubber to Metal. 

A. Thompson, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
eet to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
fork, N.Y. 

1,906,618. Goods from Rubber Disper- 

sions. P. Klein, Budapest, Hungary, 


and A. Szegvari, Akron, O., assignors 
to American Anode, Inc., Akron, O. 
1,907,047. Golf Ball. H. K. B. Davis, 


Stamford, Conn., assignor of % to W. 


H. Booth, New York, N. Y. 
United Kingdom 


386,248. Glove. Wilson Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and F. D. Robb, both of 
Slough. 
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Germany 
574,707. Tires. Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. Repre- 


sented by G. Lotterhos and W. von 
Sauer, both of Berlin. 

575,585. Sponge Rubber Covered Cel- 
lulose Objects. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, England, and Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Isles. Represented by R. and 


M. M. Wirth, C. Weihe, and H. Weil, 
all of Frankfurt, and T. R. Koehn- 
horn, Berlin. 

575,713. Rough - surfaced Rubber 
Sheets. E. Kubler & Co., G.m.b.H., 


3erlin-Reinickendorf. 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


1,903,500. Synthetic Rubber. W. S. 
Calcott, Penns Grove, F. B. Down- 
ing, Carneys Point, and D. H. Pow- 
ers, Penns Grove, all in N. J., 
assignors to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

1,904,573. Accelerator. W. F. Tuley, 
Nutley, N. J., assignor to Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,904,576. Waterproofing Composition. 
D. F. Twiss and W. G. Gorham, both 
of Birmingham, England, assignors to 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., a British 
company. 

1,904,934. Vulcanization Retarder. R. 
L. Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., assignor to 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, O. 

1,905,026. Non-Aqueous Rubber Dis- 


persion. R. Almy, Little Compton, 
R. IL. assignor to Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., N. Cambridge, Mass. 

1,905,797. Treating Rubber. S. M. 
Cadwell, Leonia, N. J., assignor to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,905,798. Accelerator. S. M. Cadwell, 
Leonia, N. J., assignor to Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,906,112. Accelerator. R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,906,314. Age Retarder. A. M. Clif- 
ford, Stow, and W. M. Lauter, Akron, 
assignors to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, all in O. 

1,906,437. Coating Composition. H. L. 
Trumbull, Hudson, and H. C. How- 
ard, Akron, both in O., assignors to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,906,667. Rubber-Like Product. E. 
Tschunkur and W. Bock, both of Col- 
ogne-Mulheim, assignors to I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 


all in Germany. 
1,906,934, 1,906,935, 1,906,936, 1,906,937, 


1,906,938, 1,906,939, 1,906,940, 1,906,- 
941, and 1,906,942. Treatment of 
Rubber. W. P. TER Horst, Packanack 


Lake, N. J., assignor to Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
1,907,156. Colored Rubber Composi- 


tion. L. Orthner and E. Glietenberg, 
both of Leverkusen a. Rhine, Ger- 
many, assignors to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1,907,231. Oil Resistant Packing. CC. 
Angot, Bezons, France. 
United Kingdom 
384.620. Rubber Composition. iS" 3s. 
Hevl, London. 
384,792. Rubber Composition. Dun- 


lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and 
F. W. Warren, Manchester. 
384,985. Devulcanizing Rubber. Her- 


387, 248 


Wilmington, Del., 
— Kenvil, N. 


cules Powder Co., 
assignee of L. T. 
J., both in the U. S. 


385,001. Rubber meme, G. W. 
Beldam, Surrey. 

385,430. Cold Vulcanization. Dunlop 
Rubber Co:, Ltd., London, and D. F. 
Twiss, Ft. Dunlop. 

386,469. Accelerator. A. H. Stevens, 


London. (B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York. N.-Y., U.S. A) 

386,639. Anti-ager. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. 

386,752. Dispersion Agents. a, (m. 
Johnson, London. (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 
many.) 

Rubber Latex Insulation. J. 

Ltd., both of 
Hampshire. 


387,340. Polymerized Emulsion. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., U. S. A. 

387,363. Rubber Substitute. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Det. U.S. 

387,381. Synthetic Rubber Product. A. 
Carpmael, London, and I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 
many. 

387,397. Styrol. Naugatuck Chemical 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn., assignee of 
O. H. Smith, W. Englewood, and G. 
W. Jargstorff, Glen — both in N. 
J., all in the U. S. 

387,738. pe Maa Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., assignee of W. E. 
Messer, both of Naugatuck, Conn. 


Germany 


574,276. Accelerator. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., 5: A. 
Represented by 'B. Kugelmann, Ber- 
lin. 


Knaggs and Portals, 


574,589. Inelastic Vulcanizate. Hes- 
sische Gummiwarenfabrik Fritz 
Peter A.G., Kleinauheim a. M. 

575,226. Adhesive Masses. Dunlop 


Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 
Represented by W. Karsten and C. 
Wiegand, both of Berlin. 


575,286. Linoleum from Synthetic 
Rubber. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., 
Frankfurt a. M. 

575,371. Artificial Rubber. I. G. Far- 


benindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a. M. 


575,439. Polymerization of Butadiene 


Hydrocarbons. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., ‘Frankfurt a. M. 

575,440. Porous Rubber Articles. So- 
ciété Belge du Caoutchouc Mousse, 


Brussels, Belgium. Represented by 
T. v. Laczay, Berlin. 
575,711 and: 575,712. Compound. 


American Hair & Felt Co., Chicago, 
Ill, U. S. A. Represented by E. Jour- 
dan and W. Paap, both of Berlin. 

575,714. Vulcanizing Process. Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O., 
U. S. A. Represented by H. Morten- 
sen, Berlin. 


GENERAL 
United States 


*18,810. Motor Support. T. L. Fa- 
wick, Akron, O. 
1,903,432. Surgical Thermometer. K. 


Akashi, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,903,574. Tire. A. H. Shoemaker, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1,903,575. Radial Cord Tire. A; @. 
Shoemaker, Seattle. Wash. 

1,903,609. Furniture Leg Glider. C. R. 
Uhl, assignor to Toledo Metal Furni- 
ture Co., both of Toledo, O. 

1,903,681. Syringe. R. Merliss, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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— 687, 1,903,688, and 1,903,689. Cast- 

A. Schacht, Huntington, Ind. 

1,903, 690. Caster Cup. C. A. Schacht, 
Huntington, Ind. 


1,903,784. Ignition Coil Shield. B. R. 
King, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1,903,859. Rolling Stock. R. T. Glas- 
codine, London, England. 

1,903,869. Street Traffic Post. i. 
Meister and J. Maul, both of Munich, 
Germany. 

1,903,915. Pipe Cleaner. R. Smith, 


Oakridge, Roatan, Honduras. 

1,903,925. Tire Bead Reenforcement 
Element. A. H. Johnson, assignor to 
National-Standard Co., both of Niles, 
Mich. 

1,904,007. Journal Cushion. i dy, 
O’Brien, assignor to Waugh Equip- 
ment Co., both of Depew, N. Y. 


1,904,039, Body Exerciser. B: A. 
Bruder, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,904,048. Belt Fitter. M. E. Hill, 


assignor to Holfast Rubber Co., both 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

1,904,073. Tire Inflater. L. R. O’Con- 
nor and C. G. Starnes, both of Mt. 
Vernon, Ga. 

1,904,081. Wheel. H. D. Pratt, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

1,904,113. Photographic Film. A. G. 
Adamson, assignor to W. M. Still & 
Sons, Ltd., and himself, both of Lon- 
don, England. 

1,904,228. Panties. M. C. Hennessy, 
assignor to Franklin Simon & Co., 
Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 

1,904,318. Frame. H. H. Lehere, 
Akron, O. 

1,904,498. Roller. H. McGhee, Rush- 
cutters Bay, near Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia. 

1,904,663. Abrasive Coated Material. 
H. N. Morris, Broxbourne, assignor 
val Rucel, Ltd., London, both in Eng- 


1,904,675. Pipe. E. S. Boyer, Plain- 
field, N. J.:, assignor to American 
Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,904,705. Comb. E. F. Allin, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., assignor to "Ameri- 


ah aes Rubber Co., New York, 
1,904,710. Nipple. I. Barkan, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
1,904,738. Grave Marker. H. Johnson, 
Beatrice, Neb. 
1,904,750. Golf Club Shaft. M. B. 


Reach, Springfield, Mass., assignor to 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, 
NL 
1,904,767. Life - Saving Device.  T. 


Nakamura, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,904,823. Tire Gage. J. D. Burkhold- 
er, assignor to Automatic Devices, 
Inc.. both of Harrisonburg, Va. 
1,904,844. Section Insulator. ae Oe 
Wolf, assignor to Ohio Brass Co., 
both of Mansfield, O. 


1,904,873. Cable. O. S. Markuson, 
Hilton, N. J., assignor to Western 
Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

1,904,893. Surface Conditioning Ma- 
chine. O. Weidrich, Kenmore, N. Y. 


1,904,981. Tire. W. A. Karl, assignor 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

1,905,008. Rug Underlay. W. J. Slagle. 
assignor to Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co., both of Cambridge, Mass. 

1,905,069. Soap Dish. R. L. Stair, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

1,905,322. Antiglare Device. : ee 
Walker, assignor to Kant-Glare Mfg. 
Co.. Inc., both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,905,361. Ball Check Valve. R. H. 
Bacon, Oakland, Calif. 

1,905,363. Articles of Every Kind. O. 
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G. Bohlin, assignor to Helsingborgs 
Gummifabriks Aktiebolag, 
Helsingborg, Sweden. 

— 370. Hair Protecting Headband. 

ei and D. Dorsey, both of New 
eg N,. Y. 

1,905,372. Plate Covering and At- 
tachment. J. F. Duffy, assignor to 
Duffy Mfg. Co., both of Holland, 
Mich. 

1,905,471. Lamp and Mounting. P. J. 
Kent, Birmingham, and I. C. Mc- 
Kechnie, Detroit, assignors to Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit, all in Mich. 


1,905,475. Vibration Damper. Rm OK. 
Lee, Highland Park, assignor to 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, both in 
Mich. 

1,905,540. Mounting. I. P. White- 


house, assignor to ‘H. C. Lord, both 
of Erie, Pa. 

1,905,723. Vibration Dampener. W. E. 
Landsman, Cedar Grove, N. J., as- 
signor to Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

1,905,769. Running Board. WE IS 
Vrooman, assignor to Paine & Wil- 
liams Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

1,905,777. Air Chuck. S. T. Williams, 
Bellrose, assignor to A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, both in N. Y. 

1,995,853. Heat Insulating Panel. R. 
T. Griffiths, Akron, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Miller Rubber 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

1,905,871. Wringer Roll. 5S. S. Hol- 
land, assignor of % to O. Rieger, both 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

1,905,874. License Plate Holder. e. 
Hudson, New York, N. Y. 

1,905,895. Running Board. B. Bron- 
son, assignor to Ohio Rubber Co., 
both of Cleveland, O. 


1,905,958. Clothespin. P. P. Bogley, 
Chicago, IIl. 
1,905,964. Sanitary Belt. M. B. Ham- 


mond, assignor to Thos. P. Taylor 
Co.. both of Bridgeport, Conn. 
1,906,057. Universal Joint. F. M. Guy, 
assignor to Guy-Murton, Inc., both of 
ao Mich. 
1,906,140. Shaving Brush. H. De- 
passe, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 
1,906,223. X-Ray Dental Film Holder. 
A. W. Buck, assignor to Buck X- 
Ograph Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 
1,906,238. Shock Absorbing Caster. 
W. B. Ramsey, Atlanta, Ga., and W. 


H. Noelting, Evansville, Ind., as- 
signors to Faultless Caster Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

1,906,239. Golf Club. W. F. Reach, 


Springfield. Mass., assignor to A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., New York, N. Y. 

1,906,401. Spring Hanger Cover. T. 
Munro, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,906,434. Corrosion Resisting Article. 
B. S. Taylor, Akron, O., and B. M. 
Costello, Los Angeles, Calif., assign- 
ig to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 


1,906,446. Sound Receiver. I. C. Clem- 
ent, Greenwood, assignor to Submar- 
ine Signal Co., Boston, both in Mass. 

1,906,453. Respirator. P. Drinker and 
L. A. Shaw, assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to W. E. and W. E.. Jr., 
Collins. and W. G. Chick, all of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

1,906,479. ae Suspension System. 
G. J. Messier, Paris, France. 

1,906, 590, "he Protector. G. E. Hew- 
son. Stockton. Calif. 

1,906,598. ee, Apparatus. R. Hoe, 
Hvde Park, N. 

1,906,658. Tnflatabie Ball. Wik: 
Stumpe, assignor to National Sport- 
ing Goods Mfg. Co., both of St. 
Louis, Mo. — 


both of 


1,906,698. Refrigerator Container. H. 
I’. MacGrath, Detroit, Mich., assignor 
to Inland Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 


1,906,717. Horse Collar. F. A. Rich- 
ards, Eau Claire, Wis., assignor to 
Air Cushion Development Horse 
Collar Co., Omaha, Neb. 

1,907,120. Barrel Stopper. H. A. Rish- 
el, Ambler, Pa. 

1,907,300. Truss Pad. G. W. Lowe, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,907,345. Cable Guide Roller. W. V. 
Cornish, Calumet, Mich. 

United Kingdom 
384,478. Cap. P. Fox, London. 
384,616. Frame Buffer. C. C. F. H. 

Clauson-Kaas, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

384,772. Nutcracker. A. Parker, 
Leicester. 

385,012. Toy Aircraft. D. Miller, 
Kent. 

385,060. Sole. J. Murray, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

385,132. Brake. E. A. Rockwell, Chi- 
cago; Til) U. S.A. 

385,138. High Top Boot. Dunlop Rub- 
ber ‘Go; Ltd. London, and F. H. 
Amende and A. J. Evans, both of 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Liverpool. 

385,240. Pneumatic Tire Tread. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and 
F. G. W. King, Ft. Dunlop. 

385,261. Necktie. J. Clausse, St.- 


Cloud, Seine-et-Oise, France. 

385.351. Diving Raft. R. Buck and E. 
R. Buck & Sons, Ltd., both of Man- 
chester. 


385,355. Universal Joint. F. B. Dehn, 
London. (T cee" Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, O., U. 

385,386. Caster. C. a _ nn Bir- 
mingham. 

385,402. Pottery Drying Device. W. 


H. Grindley, Staffordshire: D. G. 
Norman, Madeley; and G. Greatbatch 
and A. Massey, both of Staffordshire. 

385,403. Fountain Pen. G. Tibaldi, 
Florence, Italy. 

385,438. Drawer. J. W. Janzen, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

385.464. Corset. H. A. R. and W. 
Champness (trading as W. Champ- 
ness & Sons), both of Manchester. 


385.486. Stocking Drier. F. Schuster, 
Chemnitz, Germany. 

385 507. Shoe Heel Grip. T. N. Bird 
and T. Bird & Sons, Ltd., both of 
Northamptonshire. 

385,519. Door Stop. E. K. Wuttke, 


Breslau, Germany. 
385,742. Tire Antiskid Device. J. A. 
Sutcliffe, Manchester. 


385,751. Insole. H. Hartl, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

385.822. Hot Water Bottle Vent. J. T. 
Webb, London. 

385.869. Flexible Unjointed Hinge. 
Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co.. Ltd., 
Middlesex, assignee of C. Saurer, 
Averot, ©;, U.S. A, 

385.892. Garment Supporting Band. 
ee tless Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., 

385.900. Shoe Filler. H. Giinther, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

385,983. Elastic Pivot Joint. L. Thiry, 
Huv, Belgium. 

385.991. Vehicle Suspension System. 


Ford Motor Co.. Ltd.. London. as- 
signee of E. J. Farkas, Detroit, Mich., 


eS A 

386.013. Dvnamometer. A. M. Erich- 
sen. Berlin, Germany. 

386.029. Suction Cup. G. Briggs, 
T ondon. 


386.044. Stuffing Box Packing. 
Francais Soc. Anon., 


Joint 
Paris, France. 
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386,098. Road Surface 
Sale, Birmingham. 
386,180. Window Guide Channel.  f. 


Marker. F. 


S. Reid, Shaker Heights, O., U. S. A. 
386,194. Fountain Pen. E. Hugetz, 
New York, N.’Y.,-U. S. A. 
386,211. Swimming Appliance. E. 
Brassel, St. Gallen, Switzerland. 
— 241. Catamenial Appliance. H. M. 
Pasteur, Seine, France. 

386. 244, Detachable Flexible Nozzle. 
A. Kaltenbacher, Zug, Switzerland. 
386,317. Rubber Spring. L. Turner & 
Co., Ltd., and L. Rowland, both of 
Leicester, and Dunlop Rubber Co., 


Ltd., London. 
386,366. Sack Holder. 
Dumbartonshire. 


W. Henderson, 


386,393. Strip Rubber for Nonslipping 
Surfaces. ‘TI. Gare, Hazel Grove Rub- 
ber Co., Stockport. 

386,443. Cable Identifying-Tape. Ro- 
tunda, Ltd., and H. Hands, both of 
Lancashire. 

386,587. Laminated Spring Shackle. 


Tecalemit, Ltd., Middlesex. 


386,663. Puncture Self-Sealing Tank. 
G. Foges, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
386,713. Traveling Case Material. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter's 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 
Magyar Ruggyantaarugyar Reszve- 

nytarsasag, Budapest, Hungary. 

386,737. Spring. H. Dewey, Birming- 
ham. 

386,856. Spring Shackle. a aa 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., U. S. 

386,963. Electromedical ar G. 


De Gasenko, Paris, France. 


387,005. Elastic Topped Stocking. C. 
Cooper, Nottingham. 

387,007. Loaded Cable. W. S. Smith, 
Devon, and E. W. Smith, Hertford- 
shire. 

387,178. Universal Joint. Guy & Mur- 


ton, Inc., assignee of F. M. Guy, both 
of Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

387,242. Ear Swab. M. Meis, Munich, 
Germany. 

387,289. Universal Joint. F. R. Simms 
and Simms Motor Units, Ltd., both 
of London. 

387,497. Universal Joint. H. Katt- 
winkel, Saxony, Germany. 

Germany 

574,124. Tire Tread. E. Coenning, 
Berlin-Halensee. 

575,020. Brush. W. R. Billhardt, Ham- 
burg. 

575,069. Tube Tire. Continental Gum- 
mi-Werke A.G., Hannover. 

575.478. Imitation Leather of Fiber 
and Rubber. E. Gartner, Berlin- 
Reinickendorf, and M. Ruch, Berlin. 


575.967. Hose. Georg Wolf, G.m.b.H., 


Berlin. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


302,171. X-Pel Sed-O-Ment, Trap & 
Bottle Cap. Bottle closure and sedi- 
ment trap. N. J. Leavy, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

302,197. Glider. Tires and tubes. C. 
A. Dana and J. B. Pierce. receivers of 
Fisk Rubber Co., all of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


302.237. Zip-Zip. Toy. F. A. Whit- 
aker. Columbus, Ga. 

302 256. Co-Op. Tires and_ tubes. 
Tinion Oil Co., Parsons, Kan. 

302.268. Brighton. Golf balls. Sun 


Radio, Inc., Akron, O. 
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M ket R i 
INCE the United States went off the modities so that ior the week gains of 56 
gold standard prices of rubber have RUBBER BULL POINTS to 72 points were registered. 
increased by about 50%. As the dollar is 1, Consumption of crude rubber in the United The May contract sold at 4.19¢ on Satur- 
J ss, it 1 , I ller: States during April was 26,226 tons, against (day ; I clos . i 
worth less, it is only natural that sellers 18047 in Match nad 7,318 ta April, 190%. ay at the close, compared with 3.63¢ the 
should charge more for their commodities 2, United States imports of rubber were 19,459 Week before; July 4.45 against 3.89; Sep- 
to get the same return in real value. pe Mage a = ge under March tember 4.59 against 4.03; October 4.66 
. ° e e a . nde rii, . : : 
One of the principal objects of the ad- 3. Reports “rom Akron indicate that several against 4.06; December 4.79 against 4.11; 
ministration in going off the gold standard tire plants are working Sundays, and others and March 4.96 against 4.24, 
es : t : f oditi Th are calling back men laid off a year ago. i é . i 
was to raise the price of comm ities. e 4, The administration is apparently determined With automobile production at 43,653 
question now holding the attention of _— ‘7 price of commodities to about the cars last week, the index of output is 
A eT as evel. . ss P 
ag oo what pen — a “%. Rubber afioat for the United States on April steadily rising. Eleven companies report- 
e fixed. ome say the evel, others 30 was 30,745 tons against 40,387 a year ago. ; . . : 

. £5 23 ‘ * s At any 6. Because of the discount of the dollar in com- ed increased operations, with 4 showing “ 
Seni 3a gtd Pace ei al parison with the pound, the return to growers drop. Ford is now putting out 9,750 units 
rate it 1s generally he nat the aim oO of rubber has not changed much even thoug a week 
th c a r ‘4 m i level higher prices have advanced considerably. ° week, ; : 

e€ recovery progra sa & 7, The rise in the price of silver, if maintained, Considerable business was reported in 
than now prevails. ; : = — living and production costs in the the Outside Market last week. Traders 
To accomplish this goal devaluation of 8. March production of pneumatic casings was are beginning to protect themselves in case 
the dollar is only one factor. To fur- ror Bom gg: eh ag Ey heat restriction goes into effect and against the 
ned “a a a tee cia it 1.2% and 26.2% for the same periods. ” rise in prices that will probably follow any 
attempting to adjust worid armaments; 1 9. Tire prices were increased by all the large’ ; Baits . : 
must consider the ticklish question 7 of companies and the mail order houses. inflationary measures put into force. Con- 
: 10. Automobile production has increased sharply, tinued reports that tire prices would be 
world debts; a bill for control of banks with sales keeping pace. increased also bolstered the market 
is before Congress; the farm bill has been 11. Exports from Malaya in April were 36,752 : ; ; 
; d: d tl bill Sor control. of in tons against 42,059 in March this year and Prices were better by about %¢. Near- 
naar sa: aeaae im results nt ee bys sold at 43¢¢, compared with 37¢ the 
Once the saialtnits of the cuatiticy start Fan cap naga poe k before; July-September 47 against 
production on a larger scale win the 1, April $0 stocks of United bygone at 44g; and October-December 476 against 
’ 382,167 long tons dropp f under March, 4y 
ople once more have money to s nd, but were 11.4% higher than a year ago. se : 
_ a8 te te id : tal Si £ 2. Consumption of rubber in the United States Week ended May 6. With no new re- 
recovery wl on the way. igns oO for the first 4 months of 1933 was 88,817 ro as 
reawakening have appeared in many in- tons against 118,492 in the 1932 period. stracteon developments the rubber market 
d ° ° 1 til d th 3. The rise in rubber prices may result in larger was nevertheless active during the week in 
a ee ee ee ee Capmnete them yomnaey seerone. sympathy with other commodity and stock 
automobile and tire industries. These, with 4, New rubber acreage will constantly come into *)™Pathy \ ry and stoc 
the $3,000,000,000 program of public works — unless a restriction agreement can be markets. The passage of the inflation bill 
site ’ ’ effected. ss . ‘ i : 
in view should start money into circula- 5. March shipments of pneumatic casings were by the House also sustained prices, and 
tion with which the people can buy the 8.7% under February this year and 29.2% volume was above 4,000 tons the first 4 
’ under March, ls ee: Grn : 2 
things of which they have been deprived so 6. Ceylon shipments in April were 4,183 tons, day = with trading reaching 6,860 long tons 
Seenee against 3,043 in April, 1932. on Friday and the spot price a new high 
is far as the rubber industry is con- of 4.68¢ a pound. Profit taking reduced 
cerned the almost perpendicular rise in ; the gains to some extent, but for the week 
automobile production, the activity in the pation of rising prices. The return of beer prices were from 36 to 43 points higher. 
Akron tire factories, and the efforts being has helped too. Better than these points, May closed at 4.57¢ against 4.19¢ the 
made abroad to restrict rubber production however, are the reports of renewed week before; July 4.81 against 4.45; Sep- 
are all hopeful signs. Too many factors activity from manufacturers who were tember 5.02 against 4.59; December 5.15 
outside the industry depend on each one dormant. The feeling is much better, and against 4.79; January 5.21 against 4.85; 
of these points to indicate definite results orders are coming in to fill actual sales and March 5.32 against 4.96. 
at this time, but the wheels have been besides those for protection of inventories. The drop in Malaya exports was helpful. 
started, and every present indication is that Week ended April 29. The volume on April shipments totaled 36,752 tons of crude 
they will continue to move in the right the Rubber Exchange last week was not so rubber, compared with 42,059 tons in 
direction. heavy as it has been, but business did not March and 36,670 tons in April, 1932. For 
The Outside Market in the last month fall below 2,000 tons, and reached as high the first 4 months this year they were 162,- 
joe has received more buying orders than for as 4,000. It was a speculative market, with 974 tons against 161,219 tons a year ago. 
many months past. Manufacturers who restriction news a big factor. Passage by Exports to the United States in the first 
were operating at a hand-to-mouth basis the Senate of the inflation bill on Saturday 4 months were 66,754 tons against 99,478 
9 have made substantial purchases in antici- raised the prices of rubber with other com- in the same period last year. Ceylon ex- 
TA 
New York Outside Market—Spet Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 
-April, 1933 — — May 1953 ee 
24 25 26 27 28 29 3 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 11 12 13 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Ribbed Smuked Sheet.... 44, 47% 4% 4tn 4. 4% 4% 4f% 4tm 4% 43 46% 4% 4% 4% 5 5K 5K 4% 48 5) 4% 4% 4% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe. 448 448 4% 44% 43% 5 Sis Sts Ste 5% 5% 5% 5% SR SR 5% SR SH 5% Se 5H 5K SHR 5H 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe. 4145 4% 4% 4 44 44% 4% 4% 47% 44% Ste Ste Sts Ste Ste Soe SH SH 5% Ste 5H 5H 5K 5% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe..... 3% 3Ye 342 3 3f 3% 3% 3 3. 3th 33% 392 33% 344 3th 4x 4th 4th 3% 322 4 4 4 
No. 2 Brown Crepe...... 33% 3¢% 34 3% 348 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 344 344 344 3 Soe 338 4te 4x 3% 314 3K 3H 3% 3% 
PS ce RROD oca5:6 5:06:00 3% 3Yn 3% 3 3% 3% 3% 35% 3% 344 333 348 338 344 344 4re 4te 44% 3% 34% 4 4 4 
Bes 10 ENTEINET. 5 isan 10's.5:5.0' 3% ie 34r 3% 3x 3% 3% 3% 3% 3h 3% 3% 3% 3% 3 4 4% 4% 3% 314 3h 3h 3h 3h 
NO & TAMNOPT soos 0053 00% 3% 3 3x5 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 31% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 4 4 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Rolled Brown........... 3% 3 3 24 2% 3rn 3¥s 3¥e 3% 3% 3% 33% 3% 3% 3% 3% 34% 3% IR 3% 3% 3y 344 3% 
aieaniaeeaan 
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ports for April were 4,183 tons, compared 
with 4,827 in March and 3,043 tons in 
April, 1932. 

Early in the week it was said that an 
official of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
of Britain had gone to Holland to confer 
with Dutch rubber growers about restric- 
tion, but on Wednesday the Dutch Colonial 
Minister denied that this representative had 
come. So for the present developments 
seem to be stalemated. 

Owing to the rise in prices of raw cotton 


and rubber, tire manufacturers and mail 
order houses announced increased tire 
prices. 


Automobile production has been rising 
now for 6 consecutive weeks. On April 29 
The New York Times’ index was 45.5 
against 39.2 in the preceding week and 34.7 
in the same week last year. Chevrolet put 
out 17,500 cars, an increase of 3,500 units. 
April output is estimated at 155,000 units, 
close to the April, 1932, total. Sales are 
expected to be about 3% higher than last 
April, or about 125,000 units. Moreover 
sales are still gaining, and it appears as if 
the peak is still unreached. 

The rise in prices brought a good volume 
of business into the Outside Market. Fac- 
tories are buying to protect their require- 
ments, and consumption in April is ex- 
pected to be good. Factories are reporting 
better business in many lines, and prices 
are being increased in many instances. 

June ribbed smoked sheets were 5¢ this 
week, against 434 last week; July-Sep- 
tember 51%5 against 41% ; October-December 
5% against 474; and January-March 5ys 
against 5¢. 

Week ended May 13. In an erratic 
market prices backed and filled until 
Thursday, when gains of 24 to 32 points 
sent the May contract to 4.80¢, the highest 
since December, 1931. Volume jumped 
from 1,470 tons traded the day before to 
5,180 tons on Thursday. Buying continued 
on Friday, raising prices another 17 to 24 
points, but most of the advance was lost on 
Saturday because of week-end liquidation. 
Wall Street houses were active during the 
week, and the rubber market along with 
the other commodity markets is being 
patronized for the first time by houses out- 
side the Exchange. 

For the week, prices gained from 29 to 
44 points. July was 5.12¢, compared with 
4.81¢ the week before; September 5.40 
against 5.02; October 5.35 against 5.06; 
December 5.51 against 5.15; January 5.65 
against 5.21: and March 5.69 against 5.32. 

Rubber prices followed those on the other 


commodity and stock markets during the 
week and is sharing the attention which all 
commodities are receiving since the coun- 
try went off the gold standard and the ad- 
ministration announced its intention to raise 
farm prices. The rise in raw material 
prices has affected the industries concerned. 
Tire manufacturers are reporting increased 
activity. 

Automobile manufacturers are still in- 
creasing production after the low point 
reached during the banking holiday, and 
last week’s output was estimated at 51,436 
units. April sales of General Motors were 
74.242 cars against 45,098 in March, and 
69,029 in April, 1932. May output of all 
manufacturers is expected to exceed 200,- 
000 units, with a sales peak expected in 
July. 

Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States during April 
was 26,226 tons, against 18,047 in March 
and 27,518 in April, 1932. Imports were 
19,459 tons, 30.2% less than March and 
47.4% less than April last year. Stocks 
were 382,167 tons, against 390,135 on 
March 31, but 11.4% higher than April 
30, 1932. 

Factory business was good in the Outside 
Market, with sizable orders taken. Prices 
were steady; and with plants reporting 
greater activity because of increased com- 
modity prices, brokers hope the trend will 
continue. 

May sold at 
sheets, compared with 
fore; June 57%; against 5; 
against October-December 
5 ; January-March 


on ribbed smoked 
t8¢ the week be- 
July-September 
oY8 
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against 
against 5y%s. 

Week ended May 20. Declining volume 
and declining prices characterized the rub- 
ber market last week. Mostly in 
sympathy with other markets, rubber lost 
ground under sales also, by representatives 
of foreign firms.- Steadying influences 
were the reports of conferences on re- 
striction in Amsterdam and the induction 
of a new minister into office who is more 
favorable to such action. Prices rallied 
somewhat in the middle of the week and 
were strong at the close on Saturday. But 
for the week quotations were from 24 
to 32 points lower. 

The May contract closed at 4.80¢ against 
4.92¢ last week; July 4.90 against 5.12; 
September 5.08 against 5.40; October 5.14 
against 5.35; December 5.28 against 5.51; 
January 5.33 against 5.65; and March 5.45 
against 5.69, 

A meeting of the Association of Nether- 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


India Rubber World 


lands Rubber Growers in Amsterdam has 
been set for next week, according to re- 
ports, and it was also stated that Anglo- 
Dutch conferences are being held on the 
subject. The outlook for restriction is 
better than it has been for some time. 
Some objection has been made on _ the 
ground that the large stocks of rubber 
on hand would nullify the effects of re- 
striction for some time. But the British 
stocks are not excessive and are no more 
than are usually carried on hand, com- 
prising about 3 or 4 months’ supply. 
With consumption increasing in the 
United States, with car manufacturers 
showing improving sales, and tire makers 
expecting a better demand, the United 
States stocks would be reduced quickly 
under smaller imports from the Far East. 
Traders naturally are skeptical because of 
(Continued on page 64) 





New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 





° May 25, <Apr.25, May 25, 
Plantations 1932 193 1933 
Rubber latex...gal. 51 42 42 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, spot 27%/2}8 4%/4%4 575/5% 

July-Sept. ...... 3 /3¥s 436/4¥— 54/5 
Oct.-Dec. .....- 34%4/3¥5 4%5/4% 5% 
CS | 3745 /3% piste 534 
Crepe 
No. 1 thin latex, spot 376/338 5 5% 
July-Sept. ..... 37/4 5%5/5% 53/6 
Octdec. ....5. 4 /4% 5f5/54%4 6 /6% 
Jan-Mar, 66565 4%4/4% eae 6% 
No. 3 Amber, spot. 2%4/2}% 34/3); 475/4% 
No. 1 Brown...... 248/27 34%5 348/4 
Brown, rolled .... 2%4/25 3%5/3% 334 
Paras 
Upriver fine ..... 534 7% 77% 
Upriver fine ...... "844 *10'4 *Liss 
Upriver coarse .... 72% . akes 
Upriver coarse .... *4% *6 a 4 
Islands fine ...... +5 7 7% 
Islands fine ...... *8 | *10% 
Acre, Bolivian tine. 6 7% 8 8 
Acre, Bolivian fine. *8% *10% *10% 
Beni. Kolivian .... 6 7% 84 
Madeira fine ...... 5% 7A 7% 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin ..... 5 4 SY 
Pressed block ..... 7% 7 84 
BACOWAK: ia sass 5 4% 5% 
Caucho 
Upper ball ......+% +2 ou 2 
ee | *4 *6 if 
Lower ball +2 , 
Manicobas 
Man‘coba, 30% guar. t21%4 12% 733% 
Mangibiera, thin 
ME asics aie 72% 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 
ee 12 i2 12 
PUIVSE Siw wcuees 13 13 1 
Africans 
Rio Nufiez 8% 9Y% 10 
Black Kassai ..... 8% 9% 9% 
Manihot cuttings.. 6 4 4% 
Prime Niger flake. 12 16 16% 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak ......: 74% 6% 8% 
Stitt ON 6c cic 16 12% 12 
Red Macassar 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 
BOUVET «0.66: 5,0 6 18 25 
Manaos block ... 16 19 25 
Surinam sheets 32 29 32 
ae ee 35 31 35 
*Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from 


Brazil. tNominal. 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption United 

Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
HOR has aise lei ange sws 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
EE 1 cca hasnagksnaiaiinws 132.462 125,001 35.7 19,257 6.971 
cg ccabbavnns ened japeieg 75,656 77,500 23.3 21,714 3,536 
ee 4,811 21.0 16,262 130 

ar meses S3Ri ; 21. 262 
«iat anie oo gs 4,363 20.2 16,570 178 
NATEN ck ca caiessais’s een aee 3.847 3.454 19.1 15,496 353 
Pee 4,617 4,407 16.8 14,370 165 





* Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


Tae improved demand noted a month 
ago for finished rubber goods continues 
to be increasingly evident. It has stimu- 
lated the output and consumption of re- 
claim, notably for use in heels, wire in- 
sulation, battery boxes, topping and other 
automobile accessories, hose, and me- 
chanicals. Reclaim production and con- 
sumption in April advanced in each instance 
nearly 1,000 tons. 

Prices are steady. Increases of price 
have occurred in a few grades: namely, 
high tensile, white auto tire, and miscel- 
laneous blends. If the demand continues 
to increase, the entire scale of prices will 
become firmer. 

April reclaimed consumption is estimated 
at 4,407 long tons; production 4,617 long 
tons; and stocks on hand April 30 totaled 
14,370 long tons. The ratio of reclaim to 
crude rubber consumed in April was 16.8% 
against 19.1% in March, a decline of 2.3%. 


Quotations of standard reclaim qualities 
are reported below. 


New York Quotations 
May 25, 1933 


? Spec. Cents 
High Tensile Grav. per Lb, 
Super-reclaim, black ...... 1.20 5%4/51% 
Ra SS ee errr 1.20 5 /5% 
Auto Tire 
EE etidaesss tine. ae 3%4/4 
Black selected tires.. ates : ae : 14% 
MOND 4: 00<se065<00.. Lae /5% 
i ee eaten keelS 1.40 éulede 
Shoe 
IEEE. sc: acgiacaiuce s\s.cinve:ainl Oe 4¥%/5 
WE aiin's s.coscescec. ss ESO 5%/SK% 
Tube 
ee Ma pad eae ee ee ee 1.00 6% 
Wn cGadsccsdcacccceee Dieae 44A/4K 
Truck Tire 
Truck tire, heavy gravity.. 1.55 5 /S% 
Truck tire, light gravity... 1.40 5%4/5% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ........ 1.60 3%4/3% 





U. 8S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1933 














Mani- 
coba 
and Totals ' 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto ow a- Miscel- 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1933 1932 lata laneous Waste 
Be. 2e80ek tons 30,123 680 297 10 31.110 31,298 8 516 me 
Re ee 18,407 246 ary 5 18,875 30,546 16 483 1 
ME: Saw sandees 27,074 528 269 8 27,879 42,382: 49 836 — 
De oss kv covers 18,436 654 369 19,459 37,017 14 463 10 
Total, 4 mos 
19 ‘ tons 94,040 2,108 1,152 23 97,323 > 87 2,298 11 
To‘al, 4 mo ; 
T9628 asics "howe 139,031 1,483 637 Oe ath ae de to ues 141,243 251 2,595 75 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. r 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


ENERAL approval of the plans by 

which the government will seek to 
prime and control industrial activity is al- 
ready serving to restore confidence in the 
advent of better times soon to be in full 
swing. The rise of crude rubber prices 
and increased demand for rubber goods has 
reacted to stimulate the consumption of 
rubber scrap, the prices of which have been 
advanced moderately for practically all 
grades. 

Boots AND SHOES, The demand for this 
grade is very good. Collections are poor, 
and the supply of black shoes rather scanty 
because of the popular interest for goods in 
color for general as well as for sportswear. 
Prices are unchanged from a month ago. 

Tires. The demand for all grades of 
tire scrap has increased steadily. Prices 
have advanced from $1 to $2.75 a ton on 
most of the grades. 

INNER TuBeEs. The call for inner tubes 
rules steady at moderate advances in price 
over last month’s quotations. 

Sotip Tires. The demand is both fair 
and steady. The available supply is small 
and scattered so that collections are seri- 
ously limited as to tonnage. 

MECHANICALS AND Harp Rusper. The 
market has improved on these qualities the 
past month. Prices of mechanicals have 
improved slightly, but hard rubber remains 
unchanged. 

Quotations of standard grades show the 
advances made in tires and tubes and me- 
chanicals. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills 
May 25, 1933 


Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots ae shoes, black. . 100 /b. $0.75/$0.90 
Colored .. 100 /b. .625 /.75 
Untrimmed arctics.....100 /b. -50 
Inner Tubes 
Se ee lb. .02%4/.02% 
= 2, compound ....... Ib. 013/.01% 
rr Ib. -017%%/.02 
Mixed tubes 222222025220: Ib. 01% 


Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 


EOC Cre ton 8.25/ 8.75 
Beadless ........ ...ton 12.50/13.5 
Auto tire carcass ......ton 8.00/ 8.50 
ea a auto peelings ....ton 19.00/19.75 
olid 
Clean mixed truck. ....ton 26.00/26.50 
Light gravity ......... ton 28.00/ 29.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap ...... Ib. -00'%/.00% 
Hose, air brake ton 7.09 /8.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 7.00 /8.00 
Steam and water, soft .ton 7.00 /8.00 
meee 2 OO 2 2555.5. ae 01%4/.01% 
No. 2 red . tb. -.014%/.01% 
White druggists’ “sundries. Ib. 01%4/. 01% 
Mechanical ........... Ib. .00%/.01 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber lb .063¢/.06% 





Rolle Rubber Co., 296 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., of which Edward F. 
Rolle is president, manufactures Kum- 
fort Kushion products, rubber bands, 
sponge rubber cushions and_ other 
specialties, mats’ and matting, garden 
hose, tubing, pads, etc. 
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A Reeord of Phenomenal Growth 

















The FIRST carbon black used in tires was introduced by Binney & Smith Co. co- 
incident with the arrival of cord construction. ¢« Today, still FIRST— in sales, in uni- 
formity, in results. ¢« Select the black which always has been first. No other black 


is backed by such resources, technical control and wide manufacturing experience. 





AUTOMOBILE CONSUMPTION OF CARBON 
REGISTRATION BLACK IN RUBBER 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST. ~="s> NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Magic Lamp ~ Your Protection for Over 50 Years 
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NOTABLE increase in demand for 
tires and all other lines of rubber 
goods has occurred since the inauguration 
of the strong efforts of the government to 
break the depression by stimulating the 
return of confidence on the part of manu- 
facturers and the public in general. In the 
tire division of the industry demand has 
increased operation to 60% of full time 
output. In other divisions a similar con- 
dition of plant operation has been reached. 
Manufacturers of rubber heels announced 
a decided increase in price about July 1. 
The demand for compounding ingredi- 
ents has thus experienced a sharp revival 
of business, notably in such specialties as 
the more popular accelerators, antioxidants, 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


colors, etc. Certain suppliers of rubber 
chemicals report May business the largest 
in their history for their special products. 
Mineral rubber is meeting with favor- 
able consideration in the present upturn 
of industry, and consumers are now con- 
tracting who during the past 2 years have 
been purchasing on the open market. 
Demand for chrome greens has slightly 
improved although the movement is de- 
cidedly below normal. Recent reductions 
in the prices of raw materials bring the re- 
turns to the color producer to just about 
cost of labor and material without con- 
sideration to overhead and sales expense. 
Factice, brown, black, and white, is in 
active demand. Prices are firm and are 
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expected to advance, owing to the sharp 
rise in crude materials. The price of com- 
mercial litharge advanced April 20 by %4¢ 
to 6¢ a pound. Demand is steady and well 
maintained at this advance. 

No other advances occurred in the com- 
mon run of rubber compounding ingredi- 
ents for each of which, such as lithopone, 
carbon black, zinc oxide, solvent, etc., an 
increase of demand occurred early in May, 
with the revival of tire and other rubber 
goods manufacturing. There is a tendency 
toward better prices soon for carbon black. 
Stearic acid was advanced %¢ a pound 
about the middle of the month. Rubber 
solvents held steady at 5%4c a gallon tank 
car lots at Group 3 refineries 





New York Quotations 
May 25, 1933 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 





Abrasives 
Pumicestone, pwd. ........ Ib. $0.0234 - ee 
Rottenstone, domestic .....tom 23.50 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated ........ -+ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial)...... i 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy.. ./b. 4 / .04% 
ee ee Ib. 053%/ .06 
Accelerators, Organic 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ..... b 2i J 2S 
| Se Acer ery cS ee eee 
ed. see beusbncwicseg © venous lb. 153 / .65 
Ss OA ee ey ere Ib 60 / BS 
| ree. lb 55 / .65 
MINED) 66 )s1059:5'018 Sir Sooo Ib 56 / 33 
BHS2 cvcccccccovcccesscses lb. (70 / .80 
Accelerator 49 .......- ok 29 f 49 
Aldehyde ammonia ........ a 65 7 6 
CC ree Poeboseeeee tb. 
ENE. vi 5s-<< « Siowiee es oomes 034s 
Se ny Ib. 
RAMEE 51516606 weeieticeis sicuew Ib. 
DRI oss cciaee so Se unas Ib. 
eo roe ee Ib. 
paste “ sulos sis danee 
BRS sinks ciieae aun 
Di-esterex N. BeUiewn es eae ere Ib. 
AD? sk-o:6 0% eocccvcce wouunes 5as? f° SS 
are Ib 633/44 
du, a ere eeeee, > 
Ethelidine BO cs \0is0- lb. 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... Jb. = .37%/ 40 
MENA CCecarewuuesesncees «ta f° <o0 
Heptene ..cccccsoccccccccce db. 
_ See rr Ib. 
oe pe ro og ge eee 
—_ oleate, No. 999 ...... Ib. 09 
-10 
Lithex 
Monex 
Novex 
Pipsol X 3.55 / 4.00 
Plastone 
“ 7B 
ase 4. g 
R & H 40 , 
50-D 
Safex 
— sulphur No. . 
Saree A 
Thio : 
Thiocarbanilid ; Se 
1 eee 
Trimene 
base 00 6lDe 
— guanidine . se / 
Ureka 62 / 1.00 
c se f 169 
Vulcanex 
Vulcanol 
Vulcone 
Z-88- 48 / .60 
ZBX 
Zimate 
Acids 
Acetic 28%. (bbis.)....100 / / 3.03 
lacial (carboys) . --100 ibe 10. 08 /10.31 
Sulphuric, 66° ..... eeucee 15.50 


Age Resisters 








AGeRite Gel... cecccees Ib. 
WOMMEE .cac) wsine nie cease Ib. 
NN orders atars Oka 6 <6 s-018 Ib. 
ME ois; Aia-erare ls @iciws: cz ced 1b. 
RUMEN eo a0-6:5<.o4)sa Viele ares Dd. 
J. eS rere eawercales 1b. 
CCE A civics 10 cgas srareie'e ib 54 / .60 
Dl aotneceenent¥beseeaee Ib. 54 / .60 
oS ere ererrera ee mo. 66 {/ 9 
SIE sai. «019 eile ae ore 1b. 
PIGTIUMIMES < a'sjccieksecsicleleais Ib. 
RCRIOIOR 6.456 case weews ee Ib. 52 f 65 
OPTED Veco adie Sieiaeieisic sie sieve Ib. 
PAIN 5 das ciocn valine cleans Ib. 
Antiscorch Material 
ROMEEES? or caipcisierc creiaicralovaialere eiels Ib. 
Antisun Muntele 
REIN ci ccvaisee 5.6 5-3,cio-eee Ib. 
oo en Ib. 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark .........lb. 09 10% 
= Pietsie eiviaiwiae wees. ois 6s Ib. uk ae 
Papisien bee oe eae ae’ Ib. 11%/_ .16 
eae "feck, colored ....... Ib. 1.50 / 1.75 
RNIN A gai ores -she alaloi gers. oi6 Ib. 1.40 
Colors 
BLACK 
Bone, powdered .o-lb. §=.054%4/ 15 
Lo eS raeere 05%4/ .1 
Lampblack (commercial) ef aie 
i ne ao. Sf sar 
oO eo 80 / 3.50 
Ultramarine 07: ¢ «~.10 
BROWN 
PICU piv civ sivia-v cso s.0eee se-5\ 


, ake 
Sienna, Italian, raw, pwd.. ./b. 04%/ 11 
GREEN 





CerOMe TREE ss 6 a0 ss aces lb = 23 = .25% 
=" SEN eT lb 26 / .27%4 
ssphamiermtc ates tbiastce\t.e ae ae ce 5 | 
Guignet’ s(bbls.)f.o.b.Easton Jb 70 
WRMEMIG c/cisie\oicie ees %.656 Ase 85 / 3.50 
ORANGE 
EE er Per rT? ib 40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
SE MEEMEE Reso vig 5Vecolnie/¥cc-8 ivse'e isa Ib, 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
PIPER Ss sisiseisioeeacesevewe 1b. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
ECS Ge Sec pass saree. Ib. 60 / 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. = - lb. 46 
Sulphur SOR. ccs lb. .48 
| ORE ier rs ‘Ib. .32 
ME aso aale ae sia Sialaiaine aeaie-s Tb. .20 
Iron Oxid 
Rub-er-red (bbls.) f.0.b. 
EEENES one's s Ce Res nies ny Ib. 08% 
MEMEMEE g soodasxa s'cawateeeic lb. = .08 
TOMETD é.0.0:0:6:« meee sine were sets Ib. .80 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags).......... Ib. 043%4/  .04% 
PTB 616:6:5:2.5.9' 3% occcccelD. §=.04%4/ 04% 
Cryptone .7 19. I. 206 / 06% 
CB No. 06 / .06Y% 
Titanium oxide, ‘pure 17 / 18% 
Titanox PUNE TFS clea gigisacce« ota 06 / .06% 
SR ee e 06 / 06% 





Zinc Oxide 
Black label (lead free). . .lb 05% 
P. Florence, green 
BUMID aa kale cue WS pic coe Ib. 095%%/ .09 
| ee er 085%/ .08 
white seal (bbls.). 3 = 10% 
Green label (lead free). 05% 
seal, Anaconda 09%/ .10% 
Horsehead (lead free) ‘brand | 
OS ee Ib. .05%4/ .06 
Re re Ib. -053%4/ .06 
2 > Re «lb. -.05%/ .06 
— <tewn . Ib. -05%/ .06 
iedaa ia.s8 1b. .05%/ .06 
Kote, black label Ib. 093%4/ .09% 
blue label ....... am |S .08%/ .08% 
red label ..ccccee ols .07%/ 07% 
Lehigh (leaded) ..4b, =—.0490/ .0515 
Red label (lead free Ib, 05% 
seal, Anaconda ... Ib .08%/ .09% 
Standard (leaded) .. Ib, .05%/ .05% 
Sterling (leaded) ........ lb G5Y4/ 05% 
at any gicdeuwe lb §=.05%/ 05% 
SS) ee Ib. 12% 
White a, ae ass. 10%/ .11% 
XX zinc sulphide (bbls.) . 38. “ia 
YELLOW 
cs cataaemen wade. lb. =. 
Ws wioesccc dca esannes Ib. 09% 
Ochre, domestic ...... cocecl®. 013%6/ .0296 
TOMEIB sc sicasac scceeeeonceiae aeae 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers, Inert 
PiEDORMO 4 ccccicanseenesss ton 
Barytes (f.o.b. St. Louis) .tom 23.00 
OM CRUE ccicaceccnernass ton 
MULE 2 iwlavac wa dae.ace ton 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip ton 60.00 /65.00 
WIDE Goan uncheae » ...tom 42.50 /45.00 
latesodal CME Kaviecewes ton 45.00 
Bae NG fb scccccviveces ‘on 
PRS vawscdceub eeaeeae ton 
SUMECT, NOBEP 6 ono sccccces ton 45.00 /55.00 
white, pani | See ton 60.00 /80.00 
Whiting 
Chalk, iia Rome wenee 
Domestic Matic ses Sank elen ae ton 
WEN a td ov see nweme Ib. 
Paris white, English cliff- 
Eee 100 /Jbs. 
ee hav nkwces ton 
WN aa Se.- 8 ata wees ton 15.00 
Fae for Pliability 
peer baddee6ubesss Ib. 
dR Ler aKeaekatadewa 1b. 02 08 
RCC Ce ORT OneCr ee Ib. 
TE sina ee eae Ib, 
WORWONON 46s. otic canceoseon R. 02 / .06 
Finishes 
Lacquer, rubber, No. 106..gal. 3.00 
Mica, amber ...........6. Ib. = .04 
Starch, corn, pwd. 100 Ibs. 2.49 / 2.60 
Dn cake Mag gae eae 03%/ .04'4 
Fee IIE (55.6.0) 6 0cew ce ton 
RE ae en ton 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Aceclerater S52... cccc. 0% 
28 / .48 
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Colloidal color pastes ...... lb. 
sulphur ae lb. 
ZiMC OKIE 2 0rccccvcsvses Ib, 
DPOTOCIAMIA oo. sc. c0c0e Ib. 
Dispersaid oe ee 1b. $1.50 
Dispersed Antox .......... ib 
Emulsified Heliozone Ab. 
SS eee Ib, 
errr re Ib. 
Mineral Rubber 
Genasco (fact’y) ......... ton 30.00 / $32.00 
Gilsonite (fact’'y) ......... tom 37.34 (3900 
Granulated M. BR. ...2000% ton 
Hydrocarbon, voueeeies --ton 40.00 /42.00 
ser ton 
Parmr Grade 1 .......... ton 23.00 /28.00 
CSS arr ton 23.00 /28.00 
Mold Lubricants 
Rusco mold paste.......... Ib. ae J 0 
SEE ee ton 
NEE COMED 655000020 %08 Ib. 06 07 
ORNNNE 6.000ss6s50060008 ton 25.00 
Oils 
Castor, an teepieakesers Ib. .11%/ 11% 
TE eee gal. 1.70 
Red, distilled (bbls.) . lb. §.0634/ .07% 
Protective Colloid 
Casein, domestic .......... Ib. .09 09% 
Reenforcers 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow black... ./b. 02% 
Arrow specification black ./b .03 
Century (works, c. 1.)...db .0272 
Certified, Cabot, c. l., 
f. o. b. works, bags. Jb. 02% 
ce L, £ oa b works, 
OO eee Ib. 04% 
l. c. L, f. 0. b. works. ./b. 04% 
Spheron (Dense Dustless 
Black) c. 1, f. 0. b. 
eee lb. 02% 
Disperso (works, c. 1.).../b. .0272 
ee reas. lb. .0272/ .06% 
Kosmos brand ......... lb. .0272/ .06% 
DESCTOMER 2.00 cccccccceces lb §=6.03 / .08 
Ordinary (compressed or 
uncompressed) .......-4b. .023%4/ .07 
Clays 
Blue Ridge, dark....... ton 
SE Gciwsaeensaup ewe ton 7.00 
EE ci backeeGussannse ton 
[RGN 2a4%honsensnce ton 
BE cococccesccoscecoos ton 
are ton 7.00 /25.00 
ee See .ton 
Suprex No. 1.........+ ton 8.00 
Se See ton 6.50 
Glue, high grade .......... lb. .16 22 
Reodorants 
Amora A 
-  saseaue 
A eeheseeseee 
i. cs pchaceeuayessoub eee 
PD: .iss6sessshsnsooneen 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
REOTOR oon sos 00d000 0006 Ib, 414 
BREE cccccs saiseeenewceee lb =.06 0/08 
DE. (cuissesedoenssoenee lb. = .07 114% 
SE sskanshivedsonaeses Ib. .07%4/ 12% 
Softeners 
Burgundy pitch .........--. 1b. .04 
Cycline oil .......-....-- gal. AS f 8 
Oo Eee Rear ton , 
Hardwood pitch, c.l........tom 24.00 5.00 
Palm oil (Witco)........-. lb. .10 " 
Petrolatum, light amber... ./b. 02%, .02% 
re Ce ones easeéeeeees gal. 30 
Plastogen ......0-cccseeees Ib. 
Rosin oil, compounded. ....gal. .40 
Mamas 2c cccccceccevesess lb. .10 
aaa lb. .08%/ «18 
Tonox TeTvT eu a ; Lb. 
Witco Flux ........seee. gal. .16 
Solvents 
Benzol (90% drums)...... gal. 27 
Bondogen ......--+.seeeess = 
Carbon bisulphide (drums). . 05%4/ .12 
tetrachloride ...........- 05%/ .06 
Turpentine, steam distilled. gal. 42 { 46 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Laurex, ton lots .......++. Ib. 
ene TE oss ccscescsccees Dm 208 / di 
DM” Shas ch osswnaecdsser Ib. 07 .10 
mR 4 acid, dbl. pres’d....Jb. .10 / .14 
Zine stearate .......ccccees Ib. 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur ; 
Chloride, drums ........ Ib. 03%4/ .04 
Flowers, extrafine 
refined, U.S.P. 100 Ibs. 
Rater «6006000000 100 vhs. 1.85 / 2.45 
TAY. bac0bs0erstesnes Ib. 
EEE ree Ib. 


(See also Colors- 


—Antimony) 
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1930 1931 1932 1933 
500 od 
450 oe oe ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae eee ae HH Se See ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ae See 450 
» 400 Skee se See ee See SSE ee ee ee eS ee me ee! ttt 400 = 
Cc 
8 350}-—+++++ ; chee {350 2 
4 dj» 4 4 4 +—+$——4-— —os rs 300 = 
= WORLD| | 3 
5 250 bra te +it{ 4 250 5 
. Se ee ae eee See eS eS a Eee See eee eee! 200 2 
3 8 
PB pe eee a a oe ar te Ca ee a Oe fas A im Oe Gon ae Gam Vie Fi (mee Wc Ts _ 150 “4 
= eee ee ee 4 oe ee ee ee ee ee ee + hentia ee 100 = 
S. Consumption.’ Lau. S. Imports 
: xen Aaa e | Ty See! +11 59 
0 TFMAMIJASONDIFMAMIJASONDIFMAMIIASONDJFMAMIJJASOND © 
United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stoeks 
ae Singapore World World 
, . United and ro- Con- 
U. S. 7, Ss: 3:6. TT, 3S. King- —. duction sumption 
, Net Con- Stocks Stocks dom (Net Esti- World 
Twelve Imports* sumption on Handt Afloatt Stockstt Stockett Exports)? matedt Stocks?t§ 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ons Tons 
ag A 488,343 375,980 200,998 56,035 118,297 45,179 821,815 684,993 366,034 
1931 495,163 348,986 322,825 40,455 127.103 55 458 797.441 668.660 495.724 
oY eer 400,787 322,000 379,000 38,360 92,567 36,802 709,860 670,250 518,187 
1933 
January 31,110 22,906 385,811 32,539 89,050 35,746 63,951 §2,120 521,173 
February 18,875 21,638 381,794 32,898 90,172 34,354 56,056 54,900 518,166 
March 27,879 18,047 390.135 29,531 94,565 34,089 61,932 59,100 518,789 
OS Ea 19,459 26,226 382,167 30,745 ossees eens ACen Se éoneace 
*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. Stocks on hand the last of th th W 
Rickinson & Son’s figures. §Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. S. A., U. K. ~ianaeies end Sd 





Crude Rubber 
(Concluded from page 69) 


the numerous occasions on which restric- 
tion movements have resulted in nothing 
but talk. Perhaps the meetings next week 
will determine whether this newest effort 
is another cry of “wolf!” 

Automobile production is holding up 


well, with the large companies reporting 
excellent sales compared with previous 
seasons. 


Manufacturers continued to buy rubber 
in the Outside Market last week. Activity 
has been stepped up in many lines, and in 
others buyers are covering their require- 
ments for a few months ahead in the event 
that prices advance further under the pro- 
gram of the administration for raising 
commodity values. Reports of a meeting 
between the Dutch and British on Mon- 
day also bolstered the market. 

Quotations on ribbed smoked sheets 
were slightly lower. Nearbys closed at 
448¢ against 5ys¢ last week; July- 
September 5rs against 516; October- 
December 5% against 55¢; and January- 
March 57% against 548. 

The meeting in Amsterdam between the 
British and the Dutch to discuss restric- 
tion produced no results on Monday, May 
22. The report was that so many pro- 
posals confronted the conference that no 
headway could be made. 

Disappointed speculators liquidated and 
sent prices from 10 to 16 points below 
Saturday’s. May closed at 4.70¢; July 
4.78; September 4.92; December 5.12; 
January 5.19; and March 5.31. 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by 

manufacturers in the United States for 
April was 26,226 long tons, against 
18,047 long tons for March, an increase 
of 45.3% according to R. M. A. statistics. 
Consumption for April, 1932, totaled 27,- 
518 long tons. For the first 4 months 
of 1933 consumption amounted to 88,817 
long tons compared with 118,492 long tons 
for same period in 1932. 

Imports of crude rubber for April were 
19,459 long tons, a decrease of 30.2% under 
March, 1933, and 47.4% below April, 1932. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 
on hand April 30 are estimated at 382,167 
long tons, against March 31 stocks of 390,- 
135 long tons. April stocks are 2.0% 
below those of March, but 11.4% above 
the stocks of April 30, 1932. 

Crude rubber afloat for United States 
ports on April 30 was 30,745 long tons, 
compared with 29,531 long tons afloat on 
March 31, 1933, and 40,387 long tons afloat 
on April 30, 1932. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 


ia Tons 

ee 

Ended London Liverpool © 
Be) Sosaawrascekayes 41,234 54,336 
ED Sa 41,478 55,148 
a | eee 41,695 56,139 
OY. Oiscasacaexiuse 41,843 57,117 ‘ 





The Outside Market also was quiet, with 
prices about %¢ lower than those on 
Saturday. 

Excited buying, May 27, sent rubber to 
new high prices. Spot ribs were 534c on 
the outside market. 
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ue cotton textile industry is enjoying 

an amount of business greater than 
that at any time for the last 3 years— 
the rate of production has not been able 
to keep up with it for at least part of 
May. Orders are piling in from those 
caught with empty shelves when the 
devaluation of the dollar started the in- 
flation of commodity prices; and under the 
President’s known intention of raising 
farm prices, buyers have bought steadily. 
Only in the latter part of the month was 
there a setback in prices on the Exchange, 
due to liquidation by speculators and for 
foreign accounts on developments in the 
politioal situation in Europe. 

The plan for coordination of industry, 
is part of the recovery program, and is 
expected to raise prices of goods further. 
It will regulate hours, curtail unfair com- 
petition, raise wages, and through these 
measures probably increase cost of produc- 
tion. Retail dealers are naturally trying 
to stock up as much as they can at the 
present low prices. 

It is still too early to predict the size 
of the current crop. Part of the decline 
registered in the third week of May was 
due to much-needed rainfall in Texas and 
to ideal weather over most of the Belt. 
So far this season, however, the weather 
has not been entirely favorable to planting, 
and the crop is late in many places. 
Whether the quality of the crop has been 
affected, it is too soon to say. 

Acreage estimates are still consistent in 
expectations of an increase of about 8 to 
10% over last year’s. Fertilizer sales have 
been heavier than a year ago so that the 
crop has a good start in that respect. 

The increase in prices has brought out 
a sizable amount of cotton from the 
interior, and with consumption at a better 
rate than during last year, the large 
carryover is being reduced. Another point 
is that the Indian crop, along with several 
other foreign crops, is showing a smaller 
carryover this year, with increased home 
consumption so that American cotton 
should be in greater demand in the world 
market. 

The outlook for the last month has been 
good under the stimulus of the first 
measures of the recovery program. But 
our own recovery depends so much on 
cooperation by and with foreign govern- 
ments and peoples, and these are in such 
a confused state at present that it makes it 
difficult to see very much ahead. Cotton 
traders are hopeful, however, and point 
to the undoubted gains already made, and 
expect more to come. 

Week ended April 29. Changes in prices 
on the Cotton Exchange during most of 
the week were few. Flurries carrying 
prices higher were stopped by profit tak- 
ing, and sentiment was mixed on news 
from Washington. The discussion of the 
inflation bill in the Senate unsettled the 
market while traders waited for definite 
action. When the Senate passed the bill 
on Saturday, the market climbed $2 a bale 
in the half-day session. 

Gains for the week were from 23 to 33 


COTTON AND FABRICS 





COTTON BULL POINTS 


Cotton consumed during April was 470,685 
bales of lint, compared with 366,481 last year. 
The cotton spinning industry operated at 95.7% 
of capacity in April against 93.9% in March 
and 70.7% in April last year. 

3. The control of industry contemplated in the 
President's recovery program should benefit the 
cotton industry. 

4. Under the inflationary program of the ad- 
ministration it is expected that prices will be 
stabilized at levels even higher than now pre- 
vail, 

5. The cotton textile industry reports sharp in- 
creases in sales, exceeding the rate of produc- 
tion. 

. The crop is late in many sections of the Belt 
owing to adverse weather conditions. 

. Although a larger Indian crop is predicted, the 
carryover is estimated to be 300,000 bales 
less than last year’s. 

. Movement of cotton from the interior is 100,- 
000 bales ahead of last year. 

9. Manufacturers are buying raw cotton to pro- 

tect themselves against increasing prices, 

10. Exports are gradually increasing from this 

country after falling behind for most of the 

season. 
COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1. Acreage is expected to be about 10% higher 
than last year. 

2. Exports so far this season are 6,859,000 bales, 
against 7,736,000 last year. 

3. Forwardings to mills of the world are 11,117,- 
000 bales this season against 11,532,000 last 
season. 

4. Indications are that the farm bill will not be 
operative in time to benefit the present crop. 

5. Fertilizer tag sales in 9 southern states were 
2,078,000 tons from December to May 1, 
against 1,739,000 last year. 


nu 


a @ 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 





Week Ended Cents per Pound 
I ois: 0 dis ois ntewib ad scinwieeeciseisiesis 7.64 
BE OO bod ccesekct vesens beeen veunoee 8.38 
ER ee PTC eR eT 8.69 
Ns ass aoa cae Saaswmwad bawene aes 8.58 

points. May closed at 7.75¢, compared 


with 7.42¢ last week; July 7.87 against 
7.59; October 8.11 against 7.80; December 
8.23 against 7.98; January 8.31 against 
8.08: and March 8.48 against 8.12. 

Farmers because of poor weather have 
progressed little thus far in planting their 
fields. Fertilizer was reported scarce; the 
accumulation of surplus subsoil moisture 
in Texas was poor; and private reports 
look for a smaller yield per acre. 

On Monday there was a rush of buying 
by consumers, but it died down during the 
week and did not revive until Saturday. 
Prices were held on a firm basis. 

The New York Cotton Exchange re- 
ports that world consumption of American 
cotton in March was 1,164,000 bales, 
against 1,093,000 in February, and 1,171,000 
in March, 1932. For the first 8 months of 
the season world spinners took 9,152,000 
bales, against 8,390,000 in the same period 
last season. United States consumption of 
American cotton was 483,000 bales in 
March against 434,000 in February. 

“In all sections of the world cotton 
spinning industry,” says the report, “March 
mill activity showed a decline from Feb- 
ruary on a daily rate basis.” 

Week ended May 6. Not since 1926- 
1927, when exceptionally low prices 
prompted huge buying operations, has 
activity been so great on the Cotton Ex- 
change. Orders in 10,000-bale lots flooded 
the market, carrying futures over 9¢. Infla- 
tionary measures, increased production costs, 
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and rumors that European countries still 
on the gold standard might go off, sent 
prices sky-rocketing on several occasions. 
Despite heavy profit taking quotatigns 
closed from 67 to 76 points higher than 
they were the close of the previous week. 

May closed at 8.43¢, compared ‘with 
7.75¢ last week; July 8.59 against 7.87; 
September 8.73 against 8.05; October 8.80 
against 8.11; December 8.97 against 8.23; 
January 9.07 against 8.31; and March 9.23 
against 8.48. 

The rise in raw prices in the past 
several weeks has naturally increased the 
demand for textiles; so manufacturers are 
buying to protect themselves. Spinners’ 
takings last week were 277,000 bales by 
mills of the world, against 204,000 in the 
same week last year. The total for the 
season to date is 10,501,000 bales against 
11,127,000 last season. 

Exports last week were 198,000 bales 
against 151,000 bales, thus reversing the 
downward trend of recent weeks. The 
season’s total of 6,631,000 bales is still be- 
hind that of last year, which was 7,524,000 
bales, but higher than that of 2 years ago, 
6,044,000 bales. 

Fertilizer tag sales in 9 southern states 
from December 1 to May 1 were 2,078,000 
tons, according to the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service, against 1,739,000 a year 
before, and 2,980,000, 2 years ago. The 
latest private estimate of the crop was for 
41,082,000 acres, or about 8% above that 
of last year’s. 

Another favorable result of the price 
rise has been to bring out cotton from the 
interior. Last week’s movement was al- 
most 3 times as large as that a year ago, 
with sales in southern markets totaling 
108,000 bales, compared with 29,000 last 
year. 

Field work on cotton plantations is said 
to be 2 to 3 weeks behind, owing to wet 
weather. Last week more rain fell over 
the Belt. It was beneficial in parts of 
Texas and Oklahoma, but in the lower 
Mississippi Valley where precipitation has 
been heavy recently, dry weather is needed. 
Much replanting has been necessary in 
various parts of the Belt, because of poor 
germination and the heavy rainfall. 

Week ended May 13. Heavy sales and 
profit taking depressed prices on the 
Cotton Exchange for the first 3 days of 
the week; then reports that the farm bill 
had been signed brought in new buying, 
and with record orders being placed prices 
gained until all new deliveries were above 
9¢. Trading volume was extremely heavy 
because of the high rate of buying, and 
liquidation by speculators on the rise. 
Week-end sales pared prices 10 to 15 points 
on Saturday, but for the week quotations 
were from 20 to 26 points above the levels 
of last Saturday. 

May contracts closed at 8.69¢, compared 
with 8.43¢ a week ago; July 8.84 against 
8.59; October 9.06 against 8.80; December 
9.23 against 8.97; January 9.32 against 
9.07; and March 9.43 against 9.23. 


Much of the buying, from foreign 
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sources, was ascribed to the desire of pur- 
chasers to invest in equities and commodi- 
ties because of the Government’s efforts to 
raise the price level. 

released by the 
Census Bureau put the April figure at 
476,685 bales of lint against 494,167 in 
March and 366,481 in April, 1932. Cotton 
on hand in storage and in consuming estab- 
lishments ‘Slightly decreased; while ex- 
ports were 436,450 bales against 487,988 in 
March and 544,563 in April, 1932. 

Cotton mills reported greatly increased 
sales, with factories reopening in the South 
and in New England. Prices have been 
raised to a basis more profitable than any 
so far this season. 


Consumption figures 


As one executive said, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, “Our custom- 
ers are buying as freely as we will permit 
them to buy. If we have reason to believe 
that they are overestimating their actual 
requirements, we have no_ hesitancy in 
scaling down their orders. We do this not 
only to discourage too much speculative 
buying but to protect ourselves against the 
potential factors for increased manufactur- 
ing costs, from legislative action or volun- 
tary agreements in the industry governing 
hours of labor.” 

Week ended May 20. With sales in 
the textile markets exceeding production 
by a large margin in the last 2 weeks, and 
with the buying by manufacturers resulting 
from this condition, the cotton market 
nevertheless lost ground in the last week. 


Heavy sales encountered no _ stop-loss 
orders. The weather was the best this 
season for growing, which, with the profit- 
taking that came into the market and 


the weakness in other markets, weakened 
cotton. On Saturday the largest losses 
were suffered when the market receded 
about $1.25 a bale on liquidation sales. 
Quotations dropped from 57 to 64 points 
compared with last week. May closed 
at 8.12¢, compared with 8.69¢; July 8.22 
against 8.84; September 8.41 against 8.99; 
October 8.48 against 9.06; December 8.60 
against 9.23; and March 8.83 against 9.43. 
An idea of the rate of mill activity is 
given in a report by the New York Cotton 


Exchange Service: “The present cotton 
mill rate of 100% compares with 103 in 
January, 1930, and 119 in May, 1929, 


when general business activity reached its 
peak and began to decline. General manu- 


facturing production has registered con- 
siderable gain in recent weeks, but not 
so much as cotton mill activity. The in- 


dex of general manufacturing during the 
first part of this month was about 68 as 
against 103 in January, 1930, and 128 at 
the peak in May, 1939.” 

Cotton cloth prices moved upward last 
week although raw prices declined. 

The Census Bureau reported that the 
cotton spinning industry operated at 95.7% 
of capacity in April on a single-shift basis 
against 93.9% in March this year, and 
70.7% during April last year. 

Exports so far this season are 6,859,000 
bales against 7,736,000 last season in the 
same time. Forwardings to mills of the 
world total 11,117,000 bales against 11,532,- 
000 last year. 

Believing that regulatory plans for the 
cotton industry will be formulated before 


adjournment of Congress, mills are ad- 
justing prices to meet increased production 
costs which will follow. 

A favorable week-end trade report and 
optimism over foreign developments ad- 
vanced the market early in Monday's 
session on May 22, but profit taking erased 
the gains. The market fluctuated in a 





New York Quotations 
May 25, 1933 








Drills Cents 
SB-inch: Z00-VESd 6.cccncsevcees yd. $0.10% 
BO4nch SO7-POI occ cssssvcccesss 05% 
SO-umch DL.S2-yard .oscsccnacs 134% 
yo ee eT erry Perry tae l1lys 
SE Gee BIOGEI 6 o6s.c 688066000000 09% 
BEAM EBOGOPE 6 s06 ccssncccsnee® .11% 

Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F........... yd. 10% 
40-inch L.45-yard S. F.....ccccosece 14% 
724nch 1205-yard DD. Biossccscceres 201 
72-inch 16.66-ounce .......eeeeeee% 22% 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce ......eeeeseeeee 233 

MECHANICAL 
iine: Mee THRTUAR, 5 665.560.0645 90508 Ib. 224% 

TENNIS 
S2-inch 1.3S-yard ....ccscesccecs yd. 15%4 

*Hollands 

GOLD SEAL 
40-inch No. 72.0ccccccesssoscece yd. 15% 

RED SEAL 
DME -.cstteucsaGe een aakasasen yd. 12 
OE re rr er eer re Pee 12% 
DOME: cous cckkOedos candace bacws 18 

Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard 0834 
40-inch 2.48-yard 08% 
40-inch 3.00-yard 06% 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste.......-- 10% 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste......-+-++ 0756 
37-inch 2.42-yard ......eeeeeeeeeees 08, 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON : 
Bombazine 60 x 64.........+00+5 yd. 0734 
Bombazine 60 x 48......+eeeeeeeeee 07% 
Plaids 60 x 48......0000--ceccccees 08% 
ee ee | See ee 07% 
Surface prints 60 x 64.....+..+e005 09% 
Surface prints 60 x 48....... re 08% 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 64 x 60..... 04% 
Print cloth, 38%4-inch, 60 x 48....... .04% 

SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.....cccccesees yd. 06% 
48 x 48, 2.85-yard 06 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard 0634 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard 05% 
44 x 48, 3.75-yard 05% 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard 04% 

SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard ....esecerees yd .04 i 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard......ceeeeeeeeee 03% 

Tire Fabrics 

BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 

Peeler 2... ce eee eee esenseeceeee 24 
17% ounce 60” 10/5 ply Karded a 
peeler ...cccce sccccccscsccees 20 

CHAFER 

14. ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 

GOMEE ..s0 0008 keno nees pee eees Ib. .24 
12 ounce 60” 10/4 ply Karded 

OEE 56455505545. t405%2 petseee Ib. 20 
9% ounce 60” 20/4 ply Karded 

POCIEF nn ccsccvccscvcees seeseee 1b. .26 
914 ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 

MDOE 5\0 na 43900000 008080000% lb. 20 

CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 17” cotton /b. .26 
23/4/3 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton /b. ae 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton /b. .24 
13/3/3 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton /b. .23 
7/2/2 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton /b. 21 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1%4” cotton /b. .33 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, Egyptian 

upper cotton ....... yess eecceecs Ib. .38 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian......... Ib. 43 


LENO BREAKER 


8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler ...s.ccccccccecs Ib. 24 


*Prices for 1,200 yards of a width or over. 
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narrow range to close the day from 9 to 
12 points lower than on Saturday. May 
8.24¢; July 8.31¢; October 8.56; Decem- 
ber 8.71; January 8.77; and March 8.92. 

Aggressive buying featured the New 
York cotton market on May 26, and the 
day closed with gains of 40 to 45 points. 
Spot middling sold for 9c. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, DriLts, AND OsNABURGS. The 
market has definitely broadened as to 
volume of inquiries from consumers. 
Prices are rising in keeping with raw 
materials, and this increase will consoli- 
date the price position, leaving a slight 
margin for the cotton goods manufacturers 
over and above costs. There is no rush 
buying. The market is gaining momentum 
in orderly fashion. Consuming outlets 
have drawn freely on mill reserve stocks, 
and presently rubber goods manufacturers 
will place orders further in advance than 
they did in the past 18 months. A trad- 
ing market in fabrics is expected to the 
end of June, with steadily improving 
prices over cost of production. 

Rartncoat Fasrics. The raincoat busi- 
ness has been very active because of the 
prevailing rainy weather this spring. All 
concerns are now preparing new lines for 
the fall trade. The general opinion 
among manufacturers is that there will 
be an excellent fall business this year. 

SHEETINGS. A very active market in 
grey goods has prevailed with practically 
every trade including the industrial line, 
and commitments are being taken at ad- 
vancing prices. Mills have refused to con- 
sider later deliveries on a_ basis of 
present prices unless protected by the 
advance in cost that will result from shorter 
hours and increased wages. Goods have 


sold rather freely for delivery through 
August, but the last 4 months of the 


year will remain practically intact. 

Tire Fasrics. Quotations on all grades ° 
of tire fabrics and cords remained un- 
changed the past month in a market of 
moderate demand. 





World Rubber Absorption— 
Net Imports 
Long Tons—1933 
Feb. 

















ConsUMPTION Jan. Mar. 
United States . 22,906 21,638 18,047 
United Kingdom... 6,798 5,983 4,498 

Net Imports 
Aveitalie. .s50.4% 1,275 2,001 
PMID, “sakes s5506 140 153 
ee 1,388 1,670 
ee ee ere 1,189 1,175 
Czechosiovakia .... 838 681 
Denmark ...... “ 85 75 
PE idepens eee 56 10 
BEMMOE 6643405 «0-0 5,858 6,603 
Germany ........ 4,241 4,460 
MT 6446233<0002%6 3,005 994 

OE. Scawsis pease 7,611 8,508 
Netherlands ...... 308 375 
DO os Guw ss cus 105 98 
END 15 ve nioanie sles 1,558 er 
ES eres 252 132 
| ae 394 381 
Switzerland .... 53 45 
SE: aivcuueeses *1,450 *1,450 

so ree eee . 59,510 ican 

Minus U. S. (Cons.) 22,906 21,638 

Total foreign ...... 36,604 
* Estimate. Rubber Division, 


Compiled by 
Washington, C. 
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U/C TRIMMING 


MACHINE 
MODEL C 


This machine may be fitted 
to trim successfully various 
types of circular moulded 
goods . . . One set of 
fittings is furnished with 
each machine. Additional 
fittings may be purchased 
separately. 












A new and improved machine for trimming 
the overflow on all types of moulded rubber 
heels, soles, taps, and miscellaneous moulded 


rubber goods of similar construction. 


Oil is the standard means of lubrication. A 
water tank is shipped, only when specifically 


ordered, at an extra charge. 


When ordering a machine 
for trimming other than 
regular half heels, soles, 
or taps, samples should 
accompany the order to 

determine fittings. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Auburn, Maine...... 108 Court Marlboro, Mass....11 Florence 
Brockton, Mass...... 93 Centre Milwaukee, Wis. .922 No. Fourth 
Chieago, "1. .500 South Franklin ond Orleans, La. ..216 Chartres 
Cineinnatl, Ohio.407 East Eighth ew York, N. Y..110 Fifth Ave. 
Haverhill, Mass...... 45 Essex Pittagenil, Pa..221 No. 13th 
— City, WN. Y...276 Main Roches’ M Wieves-0 aie 130 Mill 
_ Seer 306 Broad St. ca _, 1423 Olive 

San Francisco, Calif, ...... 859 Mission 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 









































United States Statisties 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Two Months Ended 








February, 1933 February, 1933 
nein = got om a ~‘ 
UNMANUFACTURED—Free “Pounds “Value Pounds Value 
Se rT 50,629,89 $1,554,086 117,431,117 $3,767,914 
eee oe 821/035 46,037 2,703,963 146,937 
Felutong or pontianak Laie 876,480 §2,171 1,676,543 92,757 
Balata o° rer 27,218 2,923 101,257 10,738 
That ODE osc wie cree ostes 74,091 4,300 138.727 9,858 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed... R 332,534 1,557 588,669 2,733 
er 52,761,253 $1, 661, 574 122,640, 276 $4,030,937 
PO ge "Byes 3915859 $100,385 793.968 $216,130 
MANvuFacTuRED—Dutiable 
footwear with aL ae - 
a, “uppers. ..pairs 891,990 $115,990 1,357,672 $176,435 
Rubber toys bakes tat oes ee veces phe oe. +74 
ists’ sundries, n. €. S.. ache 8,84 awe 543 
ee hard rubber. .number 462,948 14,054 1,100,186 31,642 
Golf balls ....-.- number 31,320 5,843 42,516 8,630 
and other rubber 
“a ree . 2... mumber 495,376 18,618 710,000 25,734 
Tires number 1,521 6,951 15,937 74,732 
Other rubber manufactures. . 24,609 eae $6,200 
Totals $212,638 $440,904 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 

Ruseer ano MaNuFrACTURES 
Cee adier .... 6 se vcccces 2,962,310 $105,158 6,173,416 $216,969 
Balata Teer er ee 17,776 3,161 30,505 5,756 
Gutta percha, rubber substi- aS : 

tutes, and scrap.......... 2,537 379 2,537 379 
Rubber manufactures ...... Segeeas 542 1,011 

WUAMK:. . oc. seaseneaeat $109,240 $224,115 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
RusBer*aNnD MANUFACTURES 
imed eiekecals 397,896 $14,069 689,251 $22,97 5 
— ase secee 3,368,403 34.003 6,281,527 96,656 
utomobile ‘cloth, 
Rubberized automobile apm | a eens "5.083 winks 
Other rubberized piece goods ot . 

and hospital sheeting. sq. yd. 44,272 15,851 83,475 30,710 
ag hws cakes 1,785 3,814 7,230 14,080 

Shoes .. beeen es pairs 5,848 2,004 12,730 6,596 

2 ‘as shoes with rubber : . 

. ‘dais = ip om . pairs 19,300 12,445 34,538 21,302 
DR cs Keds seen ‘dos. pairs 592 1,308 1,421 3,420 
Heels . rae loz. pairs 19,322 10,458 47,320 26,460 
Water bottles and fountain res i 

no Mice ' number 22,604 6,955 33,637 10,720 
Gloves ...... doz. pairs 5,408 10,959 8,966 18,354 
Other druggists’ sundries... celine as 27.284 tases 48,634 
Balloons . ee ed 17,091 13,128 36,880 31,239 
Toys and balls Bee doe atans Se rea, 1,259 esse es 3,226 
Bathing caps ..........doz. 3.582 6,195 5,879 10,329 
EE otha an eee mens 21.94 6,225 36,493 10,300 
Erasers a oe 13,323 7,276 33,921 19,402 
Hard rubber goods are ~ 

Electrical goods ......... 30,298 3.673 193,031 10,203 

ee? WOES 5 5s6scne anos 7,721 11,705 
Tires mt 

uck an bus casings. , 

— number 9.203 136,398 18,059 282,830 

utomobile casings, 

a ee eer 7,293 385.3 118,957 829,536 

Tubes, auto number 35,032 36,368 73,65 74,497 

casings and tubes, 

ee number 1,545 3,751 2,900 7.123 

Solid tires for automobiles c ; , 

ss motor trucks. number 494 11.427 9256 23.012 
Other solid tires......... 114,738 11,929 170.604 17,926 
sunc s and_— repair 

oy wit a ae sh ae Es: weesanss 49,548 
Rubber and friction tape. 40,559 8,369 76,298 16,930 
Belting Pee ee 121,909 51,441 259,623 113,035 
NE aig a Oe ol wis rk a ae 229,449 54,040 400,690 95,397 
Packing 59,722 26,258 118,077 49,834 
Thread ee 128,132 58,192 270,348 134,831 
Other rubber manufactures 68,100 135,079 


$1,094,522 








Ei ytals 

London Stocks, Mareh, 1933 
Stocks, March 
De- -— —_“-— 
Landed livered 1933 1932 
LonpDon Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Plantation .. 6,438 2,930 40,635 54 220 
Other grades ' i 10 11 54 69 
LIvERPOOr ; 
Plantation *2.277 "4.301 *53.876 *60,695 
tal tons, London and 

say eee ~knhe ee 4,332 94,565 124,975 


*Official returns from the recognized public warehouses . 
1,154 tons deducted, being the estimated amount damaged 5dy 
Butler’s Whart 


31 


“49,094 





£133,779 


fire at 





4,213 Offset printing press blankets. 
RR ROE BRUNER 5 59 G.5 Sa iss ss sss 6 we ald 6% 


or either. 


Rubber Goods Produetion Statistics 





Foreign Trade Information 


. Chefoo, China 





"4,349 SUR UINEE fies nn pus Seba aces oe Mexico, Mexico 


® Purchase. * Agency. *+ Purchase or agency. 
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1933 1932 

Tires AND TuBEs oe 
Pneumatic casings Jan. Feb. Feb. 
OTE See ore thousands 1,806 1,871 3,097 
Shipments, total .......ccccses thousands 2,077 1,834 2,042 

EE 2 \cpcbsns ay sbanane thousands 2,011 1,764 1,973 

Stocks, end of month...... . thousands 5,789 5,902 7,338 
Solid and cushion tires 

PMR Rs asc5a 5 scab sa oer thousands 6 7 10 

Demememets, Cetal 2... i ccccessccs thousands 7 8 10 

ot cba sakes newer thousands 7 7 9 

Stocks, end of month.......... thousands 22 21 37 
Inner tubes 

SPC COCO thousands 1,675 1,779 3,057 

EEN, ROURN” o ov ccaconsees thousands “2,028 1,682 2,182 

Ee eee thousands 1,989 1,646 2,135 

Stocks, end of month.......... thousands 4,957 5,085 7,003 
Raw material consumed 

Ee re ery thous. of Ibs 7,899 7,263 12,518 

MISCELLANEOUS PropucTsS 
Rubber bands, shipments...... thous. of lbs. 189 167 208 
Rubber clothing, calendered 

Orders, met ..-cccs no. coats and sundries 11,574 7,327 12,388 

PROGRCHON. .<.....00%5 no. coats and sundries 24,409 16,330 20,405 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, 

WARIS Rein: thous. of yds. 2,052 2,146 2,443 
PMO TRUTECS 650.6 5:0.60 8500s thous. of yds. 221 243 233 
Raincoat fabrics .......... thous. of yds. 799 616 883 

Rubber flooring, shipments...thous. of sq. ft. 188 269 376 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
Production, total ......... thous. of pairs 3,725 3,275 3,777 

ES eee thous. of pairs 1,913 2,185 3,226 

WVRIEIDIOOK sc csv 00 0:0 thous. of pairs 1,812 1,090 5 
Shipments, total ......... thous. of pairs 3,156 3,537 4,454 

TRUER a cg Sela gig cs thous. of pairs 1,814 2,256 3,411 

eh acd gt) Sao are thous. of pairs 1,342 1,281 1,043 
Shipments, domestic, total. .thous. of pairs 3,136 3,511 4,416 

SE gins 6 cc ane thous. of pairs 1,801 2,245 3,378 

PRUMIROOE. osha sn oe thous. of pairs 1,335 1,267 1,038 
Stocks, total, end of month.. thous. of pairs 15,351 15,088 19,551 

MIG oe ya nosen ss .-thous. of pairs 7,008 6,937 8,264 

WVMERIPTOOR. ssosdcswee a thous. of pairs 8, 343 8,151 11,287 

Rubber heels 
grec tea thous. of pairs 13,142 13,030 14,787 
Shipments, total .......... thous. of pairs 11,336 10,888 13,583 

NE 525. Sele oe me ee thous. of pairs 209 221 259 

Repair trade 2.00.32 thous. of pairs 2,433 2,909 4,575 
. Shoe manufacturers...... thous. of pairs 8,694 7,758 8,748 
Stocks, end of month...... thous. of pairs 21,808 25,267 25,807 

Rubber soles 
Production Ries Cais Gait thous. of pairs 4,247 4,008 3,461 
Shipments, | ee eee thous. of pairs Se 3,728 3,213 

ES ee ena thous. of pairs 1 3 3 

BOOGIE BAGS ooo iss se thous. of pairs 275 362 285 

Shoe manufacturers ....thous. of pairs 3,502 3,362 2,925 
Stocks, end of month...... thous. of pairs 2,766 3,121 2,42 

Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 
Total saves Gass widas 4 61 Se thous. of dollars 2,060 1,815 2,446 
LI Een eae thous. of dollars 382 352 483 
PEARS rae thous. of dollars 730 633 966 
SPREE has iron ade thous. of dollars 949 830 997 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington. D. C. 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below address 
United States Departme nt of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
vi. 


Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, N. 


No. Com mopity City anp Country 
Per “Avorert selBRe oo oa Oe wil Ps he ee) a Mexico, Mexico 
**4.054 Industrial rubber products ............... Stockholm, Sweden 
*14,067 Flooring, hose, water and gas articles, 

household and automotive molded goods, 
and other technicai rubber goods......../ Amsterdam, Netherlands 
*+4,102 Hospital rubberized textiles.............. Manila, Philippine 
Islands 

"4,120 Scrap rubber (used solid tires).......... Buenos Aires, Argentina 
CORE ES MICO os alah wi ise wists oo ce Listowel, Canada 
Pelee Ret WHEEL ARUMIET. oi. se ose cc ges $0so su. Buenos Aires, Argentina 
$5,136 Draegints’ Sanidties ow. 6c... cscs ceccccccs Oruto, Bolivia 
*4,159 OGLE, SOLES, BOA OCIS. ..nis sees ccccnecewe Milan, Italy 
Skee “SUE IE 5k Sind dx nan eh dalswewes Milan, Italy 
TH,17d Dare CAGE BOO PUMIDE. oases k ss scccvcccees Mexico, Mexico 
4,179 Rubber chemicals, etc................... Mexico, Mexico 
*4,204 Tire tube making machinery............ Shanghai, China 


- Prague, Czechoslovakia 


DaRNO MEORET GUPINIORID | 2. occ sie ae ccs ccbcscec Karachi, India 
*+4.292 Bathing shoes. caps. and belts Rome, Italy 
*+4,293 Automobile rubber goods................. Aarhus, Denmark 
Se EE, ID os one oss donk aise e Sew cns La Paz, Bolivia 
*+4,309 Elastic belts and 2-way stretch elastic 

PE CUE MINIM osc vais s s ca eal eS a6 The Hague, Netherlands 
*+4.310 2-Way stretch elastic webbing............. Amsterdam, Netherlands 
*+4,317 Corset sheet rubber...................... Buenos Aires. Argentina 


t Purchase ard agency 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





CALENDER AND MILL ROOM FOREMAN, THOROUGH PRAC. 
tical experience on mechanicals, tires and tubes. Efficient manager with 
executive ability. At present employed in responsible position with large 
rubber company. Desires new permanent connection. est of reasons for 
seeking change. A-1 references from past and present employers. Would 
go abroad. Address Box No. 216, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-p. 





MAN, TWENTY-EIGHT, 6 YEARS’ BROAD, PRACTICAL, AND 
technical experience in rubber industry with large companies. Knowledge 
compounding. Address Box No. 217, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRLp. 





COST ACCOUNTANT: LONG EXPERIENCE IN ALL BRANCHES 
of rubber goods. Expert in cost planning and estimating and budget work. 
Experienced in handling help and in supervision. Can install and conduct 
cost system. Excellent experience in development work and has broad knowl- 
edge of manufacturing methods in all lines of rubber goods. Excellent 
references. Address Box No. 218, care of INp1A RusBer Wor p. 





GENERAL FOREMAN. PRACTICAL MAN WITH 12 YEARS OF 
experience in rubberizing all kinds of fabrics, both single and double textures, 
raincoat materials, and suede cloth. Complete knowledge of calender, mill 
room, spreading, curing, and compounding. Thoroughly understands the 
— of all equipment. Address Box No. 219, care of INDIA RUBBER 

‘ORLD. 





CHEMIST, B.SC., AGE 37, MARRIED, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in alkalis, heavy chemicals, organic accelerators and analyses, rubber and 
rubber reclaiming, etc. Desires permanent position in rubber or allied 
industry. Address Box No. 220, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor Lp. 





FACTORY MANAGER AND DEVELOPMENT MAN, EXPERIENCED 
in both soft and hard rubber mechanicals, calenders, mills, and presses. 
Knowledge of compounding. Reputed excellent handler of men. Address 
Box No. 221, care of InpDiA RUBBER WorLp. 





FACTORY EXECUTIVE WITH BROAD EXPERIENCE IN DE- 
veloping and rubberizing latest raincoat fabrics and manufacturing current 
varieties of rubber clothing, desires an executive position. This is not 
the advertisement of a floater, fly-by-night or upstart, but of a dependable, 
successful factory executive. Address Box No. 222, care of Inp1A RUBBER 
Wor vp. 


TIME STUDY AND WAGE INCENTIVE MAN, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in modern manufacturing production methods, especially extruded and 
molded rubber products, reclaimed rubber, etc., would like connection with 
manufacturer desiring installation of piece work or bonus system. Thorough 
knowledge cost compilation, sales methods, etc. Excellent record of accom- 
plishment. Reasonable compensation requirements. Address Box No. 223, care 
of Inp1a RuBBER Wor Lp. 





CHEMIST, WITH EXPERIENCE IN MILL AND CALENDER 
room, compounding, factory control, and development work. Available at 
once. Address Box No. 224, care of Inp1a RuBBER Wortp 


SUPERINTENDENT, 18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the manufacture of tubes, mechanical goods, and hard rubber. 
Now employed, desires new connection with progressive firm. 
Can furnish excellent references. Address Box No. 227, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, WITH 20 YEARS’ 
practical experience in the rubber industry, is looking for new permanent 
connection. Familiar with laboratory research, development, and factory 
control work, with compounding problems and stock handling from milling 
to finishing in the manufacture of mechanical soft and hard rubber, cables, 
dipped goods, sponge rubber, tires, and tubes. Best references. Address 
Box No. 228, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor -p. 














NO SALARY 


General or production manager, 25 years’ experience all branches rubber 
business, sank position in a factory that requires building up financially 
and_ more production. Would accept position on basis of percentage of net 
profits in lieu of salary. Highest references as to character and ability. 
Address Box No. 229, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 


WANTED: MANAGEMENT OR SUPERINTENDENCY OF ME- 
chanical plant. Can introduce paying items. Thoroughly conversant with 
compounds, etc. First-class executive. Good education. Best of references. 
Address Box No. 231, care of InpDIA RuBBER Wor -p. 





CHEMIST AND FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT, NOW EMPLOYED, 
desires change to small progressive concern. Years of experience in the 
following: sponge, sport soles, heels, slabs, elastic bands, tile. hose, automo- 
bile mats, mz ting, sundries, bulbs, and extruded materials. Have following 
for volume business. <A-1 references. Go anywhere. Address Box No. 232, 
care of INDIA RuBBER Wor-p. 











SITUATION OPEN 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCED SUPERVISING MEN WANTED FOR 
responsible concern. Openings are for experts in calendering, tire building, 
tube building, tire and tube vulcanizing. Strictly confidential. Address Box 
No. 230, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor Lp. 











103 BELMONT STREET 





S3ROCKTON 0: TOOL 0: COMPANY 
QUALITY HEEL MOULDS| 


MOULDS FOR PLAIN AND SPORT SOLES — MECHANICAL GOODS AND SPECIALTIES 






BROCKTON, MASS. 











Rebuilt and New Rubber Mill Machinery of Every Type 


GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT — PROMPT SHIPMENT 
FACTORY OUTFITTERS FROM A BOLT TO A COMPLETE PLANT 
Engineering and Erecting Service 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Warehouses 
TRENTON, N. J. 
AKRON, OHIO 

COMPTON, CALIF. 


MAIN OFFICE—TRENTON, N. J. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


ALBERTSON 
TRENTON 


We Carry the Largest Stock in the World 








(Advertisements continued on page 73 








Rubber Questionnaire 
First Quarter, 1933* 


Long Tons———————_, 


a 


Inventory 
at End of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Reclaimers solely 
Manufacturers who also reclaim 
Other manufacturers (68) 


Quarter 
3, 739 


Produ 


tion 


4,754 


8,311 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 


Ship- 
ments 
4,752 
3,370 


c- 


5,849 
4,265 





Scrap RuBBER 
Reclaimers solely 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (14). 
Other manufacturers (10). 


Totals 


18,649 
40,420 
192 


59,261 


ventory 


13,065 


su 


1 


10,114 


Contract 
3,420 


mption 
4,982 
9,150 


4,132 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total 
Sales Value of Shipments 


Crude 


Rubber 


Propvucts 
Tires and Tire Sundries 


Consumed 
Long Tons 


Total Sales Value 
of Shipments of 
Manufactured 

Rubber Products 


All Prices 


PLANTATIONS 
Thin 
Smoked 

Paras 
Upriver fine 


sheet, 


latex crepe 


ribbed 


* Figured to May 25, 1933. 


_— 
1933* 
Sis 


India Rubber World 
Low and High New York Spot Prices 


in Cents per Pound 





5% 


47 /5% 


Imports by Customs Districts 


Massachusetts 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Maryland 

New Orleans .... 
Los Angeles 

San Francisco 


81%4/8% 


a——-March, 1933. -————-March, 1932--__ 


*Crude Rubber 


Pounds 
5,740,849 


50,428,514 
1,038,022 
1,995,274 

268,800 
3,478,233 


22'400 


v 


$18 
1,51 


alue 
3,272 


1,297 


36,594 


5 


5,622 
8,457 


98,369 


*Crude Rubber 


Pounds 


3 ary td 


56,04 


86,058, 066 
2,592,656 


9,474,100 
302.594 
11,200 


§$36,823,000 
4,921,000 


t 
240,000 

75,000 
566,000 


Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings. 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes... 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes).. 

Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings, and tubes).. 
Airplane casings and tubes 

Solid and cushion tires 

All other solid tires 124,000 
Tire sundries and repair materials............. 1,719,000 


$44,468,000 


83,460 


$34,609 
728,000 


Colorado 
Totals 63,783,552 $1,923,388 102,117,540 $4,296,386 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 


General Rubber Statistics, 1925 and 1931 


1925 19317 
Industry 


$1,269,444,991  $592,162,646 
824,548,604 352,924,114 
705,917,552 309,511,843 

156,399,065 69,814,964 
61,622,912 
107,800,656 
44 


5 
97,269 


792,072 

22,908 
350,000 
673,280 


51,000 
21,000 
58,000 


$9,8 
6,5 
72,0 


a volume production (Rubber 


Druggists’ pe al ae surgical rubber 
goods 

Stationers’ rubber 

Bathing ae 

Rubber clothing 

Automobile fabrics 

Other rubberized fabrics 

Hard rubber goods 

Se i PER. cc cn adc enbs seer sdtansedene te 

Rubber flooring 

Sporting goods, 

Miscellaneous, not included in 


sundr ies, Jo tDeo Sh.) 

Wholesale value tires 
produced 

Ww i Bee value of 


926,000 
244,000 
204,000 
304,000 
400,000 
1,267,000 
#815,000 
2,935,000 
432,000 
787,000 


§ Includes tubes. 
vess tubes... 


produced 


288,497 ,322* 
Saniior ar factories peal se say 530 
Number of employes (approximately) 

The Following in Thousands of Long Tons 
World’s production of plantation crude 
World’s production of wild crude 
Consumption of rubber in United States...... 
Consumption of rubber of worl 


5 
141,869 


527,600 

34,121 
388,000 
553,300 


and novelties.........++.. 
any of the above 
980 


2,352,000 
$29,096,000 
$73,564,000 


*Figure for 1925 includes mechanicals. 


56,092 7Census figures are subject to revision. 


First 8 figures for 


in the United States and Afloat 


-Long Tons ————-———_—_, 
Para All Others Totals 
1,722 129 286,868 

473 154 63,494 


2,195 283 350,362 


Inventory of Rubber 


? lantation 


On Hanno 


Manufacturers 
Importers and 


World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


Long Tons—1933 
an 


dealers 





Totals on hand British Malaya 


Gross exports 
Imports 


AFLOAT 


Manufacturers 
Importers and dealers.. 


Totals afloat India and Burma 


*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 156; crude rubber Sarawak 
importers and dealers, 38; reclaimers (solely), 5; total daily average number 
of employes on basis of third week of January, 1933, was 95,449. 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
87.2%: grand total sales value, 92%; the grand total crude rubber inventory, 
89.8%; afloat figures unavailable; the reclaimed rubber production, 94.6%; 
reclaimed consumption, 80.4% and reclaimed inventory 69.6% of the total 
of the entire industry. 

+One company did not report its sales, but did report crude rubber con- 
sumption, stocks, etc. 

tIncluded in automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings. 
motorcycle tires (casings and tubes). 

Compiled from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, Inc. 


Madura 
Sumatra E. Coast 
Other N. E. Indies.......... 
French Indo-China 
Amazon Valley 
Other America 


Includ a 
§Includes 55,386 


<! Estimate. Compiled by Rubber Division, Washington, 





Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 


India 
Borneo Ceylon and Burma 
(26 Companies) (102 Companies) (21 Companies) 
ws —_ 


on East Indies—, 

Sumatra Miccel!aneous 
(60 Companies) (8 Companies) 
eae 

Long 
Tons 
3.838 
4.177 
4,139 


Malaya 

(338 Companies) (60 Companies) 

pRB Ts 
Long 
Tons 
12,416 
11,613 
10,501 








Total 

(615 Companies) 
Long 
Tons 

20,455 

19,708 

18,833 


SS ae 
Long 
Tons 
124 
58 
89 


i 
Tons 
2,479 
2.613 
2,665 


Long 
Tons 


Long 
ee Index 
91.5 
88.1 
84.2 


Index 
62.5 
32.0 
49.2 


Index 

95.2 
103.6 
102.7 


Index 
99.9 
93.4 
84.5 


1933 Index 


January 

February 

March 

3 months ending March, 
1933 271 

475 


58,996 
64,205 


7,757 
8,498 


Issued April 


12.154 
12,816 


1933, by the 


34.530 
1932 37,618 


are based on the monthly average for 1929=100. 25, Commercial Research Department, The 


London, England. 


Nore. Index figures throughout 
Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., 








